

Quiet boating is here — in big outboard craft as well as small. 
For 1955 Johnson [jresents Sus|)eivsion Drive in the new Sea- 
Horse 10, the new Sea-Horse 25 and the new Electric Starting 
25. Like the sensational Sea-Horse 5H. which was awarded 
a sjjecial citation by the National Noise Abatement Council, 
these motors are floated in their .stern brackets. Vibration dis- 
api>ear8. Your hull rides the water as its designer intended 
it should— free of shimmy, shake, throb and chatter. You 
ex|«rience the smoothest, quietest, “flyingest” sensation 
you’ve ever known! . . . Your Johnson Dealer will show you. 
Ijook for his name under “Outboard Motors” in your clas- 
sified telephone directory. 

rnCe i Sea-Horse Catalog. Describes the 5 great Sea- 

Horses for 1955, including the famous 3 hp., 32 lb., 
twin Sea-Horse 3. Write for your copy. 

JOHNSON MOTORS, 7SOO Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Illinois 

In Canada-. Mfd. hy John$on Molori, I'tterborough 


I9SS Seo- Horses 

SEA-HORSE 25 

Electric Starting . . 2S hp . . . SS25.00 

SEA-HORSE 25 . . . . 25 hp . . . 430.00 

SEA-HORSE 10 . . . . 10 hp . . . 310.00 

SEA-HORSE 5S . . . . SShp . . . 210.00 

SEA-HORSE 3 3 hp . . . 145.00 

f.a.h. faeiary.tabjeet to chantie.AU rat- 
in/ltor«OBCrertified brake hp., at 4000 rpm. 


dohnson 

SEA-HORSE S 

FOR DEPENDasiiitt 



B. F. Goodricdt 



How trucker gets 140,000 miles from 
all-nylon Traction Express tires 


AFTPR 140.000 miles of drive wheel 
l\ service, G. W. (Buck i Conner, 
Superintendent of Transportation for 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Sales Com- 



53 UNITS carry Wesson Oil products 
tliroughout the Southwest. Nylon shock 
shield under the Traction Express tread pro* 
tects against road shock, gives more original 
mileage and more recappabic circs. 


pany. has B. F. Goodrich Traction 
Express tire.s moved to trailer wheels. 
There the tires roll another .^0-40.000 
miles before reaipffing, carrying vegetable 
oil shortening to a large part of the 
Southwest. 

Two. three, sometimes four recaps 
tun upamileagetecotd for this Houston, 
Texas manufacturer that's impressive 
even forTraction Express tires. But other 
users report similar service, call the 
Traction Express the 100,000-mile tire. 

All-Nylon body 

Nylon is stronger than ordinary cord 
materials, can withstand double the 
impact and resist heat blowouts and 
flex breaks. That's why B. F. Goodrich 
builds die Traction Express with an 
all-nylon cord body. 'The Traction 
Express outwears even its extra-thick 
tread — up to 46‘?t'> thicker than chat of 
a regular tire— and can still be recapped 
over and over! 


The Traction Express tire is molded 
with the beads close togcdicr. When 
mounted, air pressure spreads the beads 
to full rim width. Tlie sidewalls act as 
levers, compressing the tread. A com- 
pressed tread resists abrasion, adds 
mileage. 

Sec the all-nylon Traction Express 
(rayon construction at lower prices' 
at your B. F. Goodrich retailer's today. 
His address is listed under Tires in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or 
write The B. P. Gooitrich Co., Tire O 
Equipment Division, Akron 18, Ohio. 


Sp9cify 8. F. Goodrich tirct whan ordering 
new trucks 
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ERNESTINE (Ernie) Russell 

In 1954 as in 1953, pert gymnast Ernie Russell of Wind- 
sor is Canada’s amateur woman athlete of the year. Now 
16, Ernie is already looking forward to the 1956 Olympics. 



PAT ON THE BACK 


A salute to those who have earned 
the good opinion of (he world of 
sport, if not yet its tallest headlines 


BEVERI-Y BAKER FLEITZ 

Ambidextrous Bev Fleitz hits forehands 
from both sides and owns a powerful serve. 
Pretty Bev, who came back to win the 
U.S. hard court title after an ankle in- 
jury knocked her out of the nationals, is 
in top form again for the 1955 season. 


CHIHARU (Chick) IGAYA 

Ever since he came to the U.S. from Japan 
two years ago, Chick Igaya has monopo- 
lized the national slalom championship. 
This soft-spoken 23-year-oId has been 
called the world’s greatest in his specialty. 
Chick majors in geography at Dartmouth. 





**No man ever stands so 
Straight as tvhen he 
Stoops to help a boy^* 
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JIMMY JCMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 

Do the 
rules permit 
the calling 
of too 
many fouls 
in basketball? 


MRS. FRANK BLAIR, Irvington. N.V. 



“Certainly. Basket- 
ball on radio seems a 
succession of whistles. 
I counted seven in one 
minute. When a play- 
er is shooting, why 
should it be a foul for an opponent to de- 
flect his aim? Seldom have 1 seen action 
continue for a full minute. Three of my 
five sons play basketball. They agree.” 



“An ordinary foul 
should be a one-shot 
foul. I don’t believe in 
bonus gifts. The dou- 
ble foul should be for 
roughness and fouling 
a man who is shooting. In the last three 
minutes, every foul is a two-shot foul. No 
wonder an occasional game is won with 
more points scored on fouls than baskets.” 


ROME SCHWAGEL, Keedysville. Md. 

sales manager 


"Fouls could be cut 
down if high school 
and college coaches 
taught proper defense. 
They don't. They con- 
centrate on offense. 
There's as much art to shooting fouls a.s ba.s- 
ket.s. That’s the rea.son for the bonus rule. 
It puts a premium on accuracy. The player 
has to sink the first try to get a bonus shot.” 



NED IRISH, executive vice pres. 



"Yes, in college bas- 
ketball. They should 
limit the fouls a team 
can make in one half. 
Each foul over the al- 
lotted number would 
give the other team an extra foul shot. The 
boys would be more careful about fouling. 
Forcing a team to take a shot at the basket 
every 30 seconds would also le.s.sen fouls.” 


RALPH t. BUNCHE, Kew Gardens, N.Y. 

Under Secretary 
United Nations 



“Calling too many 
fouls does slow up a 
game. And you occa- 
.sionally wonder why a 
foul is called. It’.s 20 
years since I played 
with UCLA. Officials were not so quick to 
call contact fouls. Roughing, yes, but not 
technical fouls. I liked the game we played 
belter than today’s game.” 


TOM GOLA, Philadelphia, Pa. 

La Salle captain 


“No. I like the game 
as it is. There’s no way 
to cut down on fouls. 
The rules are not at 
fault. It's up to the 
players. They can play 
any kind of game they plea.se. I don’t 
think that rule.s can be made to reduce 
the number of fouls. So it gets down to 
proper coaching and proper playing.” 



GUSTAV B. MARGRAF, Rye, N.Y. 


vice pres. National 
Broadcasting Co. 


"Yes. To me, the real 
art in basketball is 
teamwork and shoot- 
ing ba.skets. Frequent 
calling of fouls by 
overzealous officials 
fouls up teamwork and ruins the game for 
the spectators. At Madison Square Garden, 
UCLA scored more goals than La Salle but 
lost the game on fouls.” 



TOM BLACKBURN. Dayton, Ohio 



Dayton University coach 


“There are too many 
fouls in .some games. 
But you’ll see more 
action in our 40 min- 
ute.s of play than in 
other contact sports. 
In boxing, if you eliminate the stalling and 
feinting, you may get three full round.s of 
fighting. The same applies to football and 
baseball. The fouls don't spoil the game.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


A CLUSTER of diverse items on my desk at the end of the year reflected in 
several ways some of the things that happen when people read Sports 
Illustrated. For example: 

Nancy Wickham Boyd sent us a hastily penned note from her Vermont 
Workshop. “Darn these Yankee craftsmen. We are having quite a time getting 
them to come through.” Miss Boyd’s concern stemmed 
from the wave of requests she received for the Christmas 
gifts from her shop which appeared in Si’s gift list Nov. 
22. “When things calm down, we’ll get to the facts, but 
so far we’ve had loads of actual orders, mostly for the 
sea gull, but also for many double birds, Wickham lamps, 
etc.” At this point, as she set forth to prod her conscien- 
tious Yankees on, the note ende<l with a terse, but happy, 
“More laterl” 

4c « 4: 

In Milwaukee it looks as if there will be more bulls’ -eyes 
than ever when Mildre<l Miller realizes an ambition and 
begins to teach archery to physical education instructors 
next March. And next fall, archery will be an official part 
of the curriculum in Milwaukee public schools. A longtime longbow expert. 
Miss Miller (whom SI applauded with a Pat on the Back for becoming national 
women’s crossbow champion last August less than a month after she took up 
the sport) was national champion in 1945 and is a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the National Archer.s Association. But, she told us with a chuckle, 
“they finally decided maybe I was qualified to give a course when they found 
I could make Sports Illustrated.” 

* * * 

In New York City, meanwhile, gentlemen’s tailor J. Pre-ss reported a heavy 
run on “The Not So Odd .Jacket” which Vic Seixas wore in The Sporting Look, 
Oct. 25. For two Christmas-minded customers, one jacket was not enough. 
Each bought a pair. * 

« * « 

A passing mention in SI of Georgia Tech’s song, My 
Yellow Jacket Girl, has led authorities of this now co-ed 
school to co-star her in the band repertory along with the 
famous Ramblin’ Wreck. The mention also brought the 
author. Prof. Nicholas Chotas of the University of Flori- 
da, a spate of letters, mostly asking for copies of the song. 

But in SI one thing usually leads to another, and when a 
doctor in Michigan read in our Nov. 1 issue that Prof. 

Chotas hopes some day to write the great American light 
opera, he invited Chotas to write the words for one the 
doctor had already written. 

* * * 

These random items seemed to say that Sports Illus- 
trated, like the people who read it, is getting around. But a final item which 
probably says this best is a report from the circulation department announcing 
that our weekly circulation has now gone to 575,000, up 50,000 since the last 
time we mentioned it a couple of months ago, and up 125,000 over the mark we 
set for ourselves before the first issue appeared. SI is now getting around more 
than ever. 
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■^OU NEVER KNEW a sports car could be so comfort- 
J- able— there’s leg-room galore! You never dreamed 
ony ear could put so much pure joy back into driving. 
And. as you realize that you are handling one of the 
really great sports cars of all time, you'll marvel that 
so much performance and distinction can be yours at 
such little cost. 


Over 100 niph^ 
up lo 35 nipg. 

*2499 

(plu» lax an>l lirrnM' at 
U. S. porta of pniry) 


Over 175 (trairrs. 
coast to cnast. 

See your Icval paper. 


7Hf STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 

Importrrs oj Triumph and Oorfiii Sporii Can — 99 Park Avenue. Nrw York 16, N. Y. 

IN CANADA: Tbc Stamiard Motor Co. (Canada) Limited. 1% Evans .Avenue. Toronto 14 
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The Sport Fishing Institute has asked us to announce the publication of "Fish 
Conservation Fundamentab,” by R. W. Eschmeyer. Because of the demand 
from (he fishing public for the Institute's BULLETINS on Conservation, officials 
decided to reproduce the series in its entirety, and Sports Illustrated b 
happy to pass this information along. The booklet b attractively bound in 
heavy-paper covers, cleverly illustrated — with chapters covering every aspect 
of Conservation: stocking, regulations, habitat improvement, research, recom- 
mendations for a modern program. A library "must" for anglers and conserva- 
lion-mindcd laymen. Special prices (see below) are available lo fishing clubs, 
nature and conservation groups. Use coupon below to order your copies. Sport 
Fishing Institute, Bond Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Sport Kishinc Institute, Dept. SI Otv^er 

Bond Bldg.. Washington 5, D. C. FoiPEn 

Please enter my order and send postpaid : 

Single copy 25 cents $ 

10 copies or more © 20 cents each $ 

100 copies or more @ 18 cents each $ 

500 copies or more ® 16 cents each $ 

check one : 

nomK — " please print attached check Q 

money order |~1 

addrnt 
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COVER: Bullfight in Ti;Mana 
Photograph by Mark Kauffman 

When the color camera of Mark Kauff- 
man caught this dramatic picture of 
Rafael Rodriguez, the young Mexican 
bullfighter was taking the bull past him 
in a right-handed muleta pass— and life 
and death were balanced on a raging 
animal’s horns. For more color pictures 
of the most wonderful and terrible drama 
in the world of sports, taken in Mexi- 
co’s Tijuana bull ring, see pages 31-38. 
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to dale and a preview of (he All-Star. 


A portrait of Gordie Howe and a inidsea.son report on the 
professional race by HERBERT WARREN WIND, with four 
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THOSE COLORFUL SWEDES 

The great Swedish gymnastic (earn, now visiting the 
U.S., in four pages of pictures. IN COLOR. 
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SPORTS BOXING GETS A RACKET 

The week brought news from New York that was full of promise for boxing's 


F or U.S. boxing fans last week the 
best news came from New York. 
There a brand-new boxing commis- 
sioner named Julius Helfand— picked 
not so much for his savvy about prize- 
fighting as for his success as a racket 
buster— began a three-year term. 

Helfand’s first act was to name as 
his confidential deputy the man who 
has been his aide in the Homicide and 
Rackets divisions of the Brooklyn Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office for 10 years, Bill 
Dahut. It was a pointed indication 
that boxing— long overdue for the D.A. 
approach— is about to get it. A renova- 
tion of boxing in New York, national 
headquarters of the sport, would be 
felt throughout the U.S. 

The reporters dropped around at 
once to size up Helfand. They knew 


him only as the man who broke up a 
$20-$30 million gambling-graft opera- 
tion involving crooked cops not so long 
ago. What did he know about boxing 
and what was he going to do about it? 

Helfand said he didn’t know any 
more about boxing than the average 
fan— the last big fight he attended was 
Billy Conn rs. Joe Louis— and. like 
millions of other fans, he saw most 
fights on television. “But,” he added, 
“if I don’t know all the angles after 
17 years in (D.A. work], there’s some- 
thing wrong with me.” 

Helfand held his first session as com- 
mission chairman and showed a capac- 
ity for quick study and decisive ac- 
tion. He cancelled a Springville, N.Y. 
boxing card because one of the main- 
event fighters had been knocked out 


in his last three bouts. He refused a 
boxer’s license to an applicant whose 
criminal record included narcotics pos- 
session, though he made it clear that 
rehabilitated criminals were not neces- 
sarily barred from boxing. But posses- 
sion of drugs, he said, was too “hei- 
nous” to be tolerated. And he turned a 
hard prosecutor’s eye on Irving Cohen, 
who used to manage Rocky Graziano 
and requested sanction for a 15 share 
of two preliminary fighters. Some- 
where, apparently, Helfand had heard 
about undercover ownership of boxers 
by hoodlums. He asked if anyone else 
was involved. No, said Cohen. Helfand 
threatened revocation of boxers’ and 
managers’ licenses if it turned out dif- 
ferently. then granted Cohen’s request. 

Meanwhile, headlines bloomed 


COLUMNS OF THE WEEK ““ 

New York World-Telegram 

'‘Helfand knows the breed, and perhaps 
he can exterminate its influences. . . 

by DAN DANIEL 



B 


Dally^Mirror 

“So, 'Sic ’em, Julius!' and don’t pay 
any attention to the barbs. . . 

by DAN PARKER 



O RDINARILY, reorganization of a minor state bureau in 
New York hardly would excite repercussions in Cali- 
fornia, England and France. But the political overthrow of 
Bob Chrislenberry, Republican, as chairman of the New 
York Athletic Commission, and appointment of Julius 
Helfand, Democrat, in his place, is of far greater than pa- 
rochial importance. 

The New York Commission always has exercised a tre- 
mendous influence over world boxing. The European Box- 
ing Union may name Robert Cohen as bantamweight 
champion, the National Boxing Assn, may come up, as it 
did recently, with a phony recognition of Mexico’s Raton 
Macias. 

But, in the final analysis, what the chairman of the New 
York body thinks about any important ring issue is of the 
greatest weight. Christenberry has been the chairman of 
the World Championship Committee of the EBU. 

Boxing is not in a healthy state in this country. For this, 
much of the btarrie must be traced to the New York Com- 
mission. Perhaps the illness has advanced to the incurable 
stage. Helfand’s regime, which conceivably will endure at 
least through the four years of Averell Harriman’s term 
as governor, may discover a miracle antibiotic. And then 
again, it may decide on a mercy killing. 

No matter what the outcome, the hoodlum influence in 
New York boxing is in for a rugged time. Helfand, with a 
conlinued on page 10 


J ULIUS Helfand, the new chairman of the New York 
State Athletic Commission, has four points in his favor 
to start with: 

1) He knows nothing about boxing, has no ties with it 
and therefore isn’t handicapped at the outset by the feeling 
encountered among practically all boxing men that their 
first allegiance is to the game rather than to the public. 

2) His training as a racket buster in the Brooklyn Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office has made him familiar with the 
methods and background of some of the unlicensed rulers 
of boxing with whom he will have to deal, if he takes his 
new post seriously. 

3) He is a career man whose future in politics will depend 
largely on what he accomplishes in a post that has been a 
stumbling block instead of a stepping stone for others be- 
cause, instead of taking the bull by the horns, they just 
took the bull. 

4) He hasn’t launched his career by making a lot of 
grandiose promises, impossible of fulfillment, as did his 
predecessors. . . . 

Because television has made prizefighting national in 
scope, rather than a business confined to its point of origin, 
there will be complications that Mr. Helfand didn’t en- 
counter when he was dealing with bookmakers, grafting 
policemen and assorted hoodlums in Brooklyn. But if he 
pursues boxing’s devious trails to wherever they may lead 
conlinued on page 10 
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BUSTER 

long overdue national renovation 

across the country as the daily press 
began to dig into boxing’s dirty busi- 
ness. For the Hearst papers, the New 
York Journal American’s Hugh Brad- 
ley began a page-one series entitled, 
BOXING-HOW HONEST IS IT? 
The Philadelphia Bullelin made a sur- 
vey, front-paged its startling finding: 
“One out of every four Philadelphia 
boxing figures licensed by the State 
Athletic Commission in 1954 has a 
police record.” 

In New York, leading sports colum- 
nists acclaimed the Helfand appoint- 
ment as a major step forward on a 
long, hard road, and vied with each 
other in diagnosing the problem he 
faces (stee below). 

It began to look as though the press 
had found an issue worth its power. 



RACKET BUSTER JuHus Helfand (foreground) made his first act on appointment 
as boxing commission chairman the hiring of fellow racket buster, William Dahut. 


K. 


New YorK Post 

R«p<inlM (r»n N.Y. fMl. O IKi N Y. Foil Cmf 

“My advice to Helfand is, welcome 
to the beat but don’t back up. . . 

by JIMMY CANNON 



Sljc i|ork eimcjs. 

“There’s a job to be done . . . here is 
one man who may be able to do it ” 

by ARTHUR DALEY 



T he fight racket is more a conspiracy than a sport. It 
is governed with clandestine efficiency by cruel and 
greedy scoundrels w'ho are educated in the trickery of in- 
timidation. 

Some are talented blackmailers and also men of fierce 
violence. They are gifted in all the forms of shakedowns, 
heists and murder. The importance of a man in the under- 
world often determines his prestige in the fight racket. . . . 

Now Julius Helfand has been appointed chairman of the 
New York State Athletic Commission. Such a decision by 
Governor Averell Harriman appears to be the most intelli- 
gent of the vague attempts to reinstate the fight racket as 
a respectable but hazardous sport, because Helfand is a 
prosecutor who is familiar with the underworld. . . . 

It is accepted by all law enforcement groups that book- 
makers can’t function without political assistance. Most 
of them have underworld guys as their partners. The gam- 
bling setup resembles the fight racket, where Frankie Carbo, 
an old thug from the bootleg mobs, is the most powerful 
man in the dirty business. . . . 

It is common knowledge that Carbo has a piece of three 
world’s champions. He controls their managers and makes 
of them messengers of his desires. Minor gorillas bull their 
way into surreptitious partnerships. All they offer is their 
reputations for brutality. The manager who doesn’t accept 
them is run out of the fight racket by boycotts. 

continued on page 10 


O NE of the most surprising of Governor Harriman’s ap- 
pointments— it was a surprise even to the recipient 
—was the naming of Julius Helfand as chairman of the 
boxing commission. It was a case of the job seeking the 
man. And what a man it sought! 

Julius Helfand is a racket buster and, if ever a business 
needed a racket buster, it’s the Manly Art of Self-Defense, 
. . . The new chairman knows virtually nothing about the 
fist-fighting trade. But he takes into office with him a much 
finer recommendation. He’s the implacable pro.secutor who 
rooted out Harry Gross’s $30-million-a-year bookie syndi- 
cate, unearthed corrupt tie-ins with the police and smashed 
the operation to smithereens. 

For 17 years Helfand has been pursuing malefactors. 
He’s therefore built up a good head of steam. In the new 
job he won’t have to bank his fires one bit. Instead, he can 
stoke on more coal and keep pursuing. lie’s even liable to 
run down some familiar figures in his headlong chase. 

His critics say he is too ambitious, and that seems to be 
the worst rap they can pin on him. They also say he is 
honest, a prodigious worker and a clever prosecutor. They 
all add up to admirable qualities for the job at hand. 

Most boxing chairmen— the official title is Chairman 
of the New York Slate Athletic Commission— have been 
practical politicians or dewy-eyed idealists. Helfand is 
neither. He’s like the Dragnet character who demands, 
continued on page 10 
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DAN DANIEL conliniifd 


JIMMY CANNON 


racket -busting reputation in Brooklyn, is well equipped [' 
for the campaign. ^ 

His friends tell me that Helfand did not accept the ^ 
boxing job with the idea of digging into the commis.sion ■ 
office for a career. Julie wants to be a judge. That is ■ 
bad news for Frank Carbo and associates. ^ 

Helfand is confronted with an appalling agenda. 
There are so many things wrong, there are so many pos- | 
sibly beneficial moves to be tried. If he is wise— and his 
reputation encourages the strong belief that he is — the 
new chairman will move slowly, step by step cleaning 
up one stall at a time. 

What Helfand will be after is a cleanout of the lobby- 
gows who were forced on Christenberry by the political 
associations of his job. The new czar must not trade one 
set of hangers-on for another. 

Helfand will seek more fights between well-matched 
boxers for greater state revenue, and stronger appeal to 
a public whose taste has been jaded by a lot of what are 
known as “T\^ bouts.” . . . 

The new chairman will fight the sinister undercover 
manager. Christenberry was not equipped for this com- 
bat. He had had no experience with hoodlums. Helfand 
knows the breed, and perhaps he can exterminate its 
influences on boxing. . . . 

A tough task? Yes. More than tough. But Helfand 
asked for it. Now let us see him roll up his sleeves and 
start hacking in the right places. 

DAN PARKER conthiucd 
him, he might succeed, where others failed, in bringing 
federal action against the vicious little circle that has 
bottled up the business for its own purposes. . . . 

Naturally, the IBC will throw its weight around. It 
may continue to stage its fights, or counterfeits thereof, 
in distant cities, but that wouldn't be an unmixed ca- 
lamity. The farther away some of them are held, the 
better. . . . 

Promoter Norris may enjoy some temporary success 
in other centers of operations but his policies aren’t con- 
ducive to building up good will for himself and his or- 
ganization anywhere. Whenever he wants to roll up a 
big gate with an open-air fight that has appeal— and 
there are so few good boxers left that such matches are 
getting scarcer than the whistling swan — he’ll have to 
come back here where, in spite of his sponsorship, the 
fight would still do better than anywhere else. Norris 
may talk of making San Francisco the fight capital of 
the world, as he did of Chicago a few years ago, but he’s 
not kidding anyone around here with that hokum. Be- 
sides, there won’t be any fight centers left anywhere if 
the IBC continues in its present trend. 

The last person I would think Commissioner Helfand 
would want to seek advice from on how to proceed 
about cleaning up would be Norris. ... In this respect, 
it is well to remember that, in a business so closely allied 
to politics, pressure is brought to bear in behalf of the 
undesirable elements from the highest places and a well- 
meaning administrator often finds himself handcuffed 
when he gets anywhere near the quarry he has set his 
sights for. . . . 

So, ‘‘Sic ’em, Julius!” and don’t pay any attention to 
the barbs that’ll come your way from some of the most 
surprising sources when you do. 


It is rare when a muscle man uses a ball bat, a knife 
or a pistol. But a head-breaker was assigned to take out 
Ray Arcel with a lead pipe in Boston and there have been 
other instances of guys being worked over when they 
rejected the propositions of the underworld. 

The big weapon is the freeze-out. The manager who 
bucks them discovers the services of his pugs are not 
wanted. The matchmaker who challenges them finds 
managers are ducking him. The promoter has his cards 
taken from him by suspicious ailments that attack his 
main event performers. 

It is the complaint of some that television has moved 
the fight racket out of New York City. It is true that 
fighters no longer pine to fight on top at the Garden. 
But it is here they all come to make their transactions. 
The managers who represent the famous fighters work 
out of here. Their offices are in the theatrical buildings 
of midtown. 

The richest man ever to become interested in the fight 
racket, Jim Norris, runs his monopoly from a desk in 
Madison Square Garden. The shows are put on the road 
from here. And Carbo trained with the New York gangs 
and is still a local guy. . . . 

My advice to Helfand is, welcome to the beat but 
don’t back up. He must be prepared to be courted by 
flattery and subtle threats. Big men will work on him 
to drop his whip. But unless he drives Carbo and his 
kind out of the fight racket, he will be considered a bust. 
I think he’ll make it. And I’m on his side. 

ARTHUR DALEY continued 

“Only the facts, ma’am, only the facts.” . . . 

“I naturally have to feel my way along,” he said, 
and then waved his hand impatiently as if he should 
brush away that cliche. “Let me put it this way. This is 
a brand new field but the approach to it is no different 
from the approach to this D.A. job. 

“First of all I must learn the facts. Then I must pro- 
ceed. Perhaps I can offer you an analogy. When I went 
into the Gross-police corruption matter, I had not the 
slightest knowledge of bookmaking or even the slightest 
inkling of the ramifications involved. But once I learned 
what I had to learn, we made our moves and made our 
arrests.” . . . 

He grinned a trifle sheepishly. “Would you believe it? 

. . . The last champion fight I saw was Billy Conn and 
Joe Louis. And the last one before that was Barney Ross 
and Jimmy McLarnin. I’ve gone to the Garden occa- 
sionally, and I have watched some TV fights. But I’m 
primarily a ba.seball fan, a Dodger fan at that. 

“All I know about boxing is what I’ve read in the 
papers and the magazines. So I have no right to say as 
yet whether any of the things charged against it are true 
or false. But that’s something I intend to find out. 

“I had no idea that I’d ever be given this assignment. 
I saw Governor Harriman last Thursday and he offered 
me the post, much to my surprise. He told me in effect 
that he’d selected me because he felt there was a job to 
be done in enhancing boxing’s prestige and in cleaning 
it up, if necessary. What tickled me most was that the 
appointment was unsolicited.” 

There’s a job to be done, all right. Helfand will dis- 
cover that soon enough for himself. . . . But here is one 
man who may be able to do it. More power to him! 
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HOW THE IBC RUNS BOXING 


The biographer of Jack Dempsey (SI, Jan. 10) has made a careful examination 
of the fight game and its current custodians. Now he reports his findings in an 
article that makes clear what the shouting on the preceding pages is all about 


by ROBERT COUGHLAN 


H arry Marksom, genial managing- 
director of the International Box- 
ing Club, was telling a friend a few 
weeks ago about the big change in box- 
ing due to TV. “We can see it by the 
mail,” he said. “In the old days if 
somebody thought there was some- 
thing funny with one of our fights, he’d 
write in and start off, ‘ Y ou lousy cheat- 
ing so-and-so crooks.’ Nowadays the 
letters are more likely to start off, ‘You 
reprehensible prevaricators.’ ” 

Perhaps Markson was stretching it a 
hit, but no doubt there has been a 
change. Five years ago the audience 
for the average card at Madison Square 
Garden was eight or nine thousand 
boxing buffs, and correspondingly less 
at smaller arenas in smaller cities. Nor 
were these people, on the whole, our 
more substantial citizens. But through 
TV boxing has become a national spec- 
tator sport with an audience of mil- 


lions, many of whom may not know a 
right cross from a left jab but take an 
interest— an instinct common to men 
of all degree — in watching two good 
men fight it out to see who is better. 

Boxing’s new friends— and many 
of its old ones, for that matter— are 
disturbed these days, however, and 
with good reason. Again and again 
during the past few years, increasingly 
even during the past few months, the 
press has carried stories of “fixed” 
fights, of gangster influence, and of a 
supposed “combine” that makes it 
next to impo.ssible for a young fighter 
to work his way to a title chance on 
his own merits. These reports of cor- 
ruption lay behind the recent appoint- 
ment by Got'ernor Harriman of Julius 
Helfand, Brooklyn’s racket-busting as- 
sistant district attorney, as the new 
chairman of New York’s Athletic Com- 
mission. And they have interested the 


U.S. Senate, where Senator Warren 
Magnuson last week indicated that he 
would urge an investigation of boxing 
by the Senate Commerce Committee. 

For several months, Si’s reporters 
and correspondents have been gather- 
ing material for this series of arti- 
cles. They have assembled information 
which should be of interest to Chair- 
man Helfand, to Senator Magnuson, 
and to anyone who feels that boxing is 
a great sport which deserves to keep 
its popularity. 

“A CERTAIN ELEMENT” 

On the evidence, as we shall see, it 
can be said at once that the alleged 
corruption really exists— even more 
widely and deeply than has been sup- 
posed. Can it be cleaned up? 

As Harry Markson said not long ago, 
boxing “attracts a certain element. It 
doesn't attract the Phi Beta Kappa 
type, say.” That much one can read- 
ily grant; and grant also that there 
have been crooks and gamblers and 
“angle-guys” on the edge of the sport 
since the days of John L. Sullivan. As 
U well remembered, owning a boxer 
was as tie rtgueiir for a gang-boss in the 
1920s as owning a diamond, a mistress, 
and a bullet-proof vest. Mike Jacobs, 
whose 20th Century Sporting Club ran 
most of the major fights of the 1940s, 
certainly was one of the most versatile 
scoundrels of his time. If racing, which 
has the participation and active sup- 
port of some of the “better elements,” 
still produces its periodic scandals, then 
how— boxing’s apologists ask— can one 
expect the perfect conduct of boxing? 

But that is to beg the question. 
Without demanding perfection of what 
may always be a rough, tough sport, 
one can demand that it be kept as 
clean as possible. And the overriding 
scandal about boxing is that, while its 
popular appeal has been rising, its pri- 
vate morals have been falling. One of 
New York’s own commissioners told 
SI last week: “Crime and corruption in 
boxing nerer have been as bad as they 
are today.” 

ronfinued on next page 



THE IBC TRIUMVIRATE which con- more-or-less silent partner, Arthur Wirtz 
trols boxing in the U.S. is headed by James {right). Truman Gibson Jr. is secretary 
D. Norris Jr. {lejD, president, and his and spokesman for the club in Chicago. 
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BOXING continued from page II 

In looking for the cause of this de- 
cay, one is led by every route to ele- 
ments operating with and within the 
International Boxing Club. What is 
this organization? Who runs it? How 
does it operate? These are basic ques- 
tions in explaining the sorry condition 
of U.S. boxing. 

The IBC was conceived six years ago 
this month, and its father, incongru- 
ously, was a squat, friendly, inoffen- 
sive publicity man named Harry Men- 
del, an old-time boxing writer and pro- 
motion artist who happened to be 
working for Joe Louis. By 1949 Louis 
was long past his peak as a fighter, and 
had the sense to know it. So did Harry 
Mendel, who had a suggestion for peace 
with honor and profit. 

He took this suggestion to Arthur 
Wirtz and James D. Norris. Wirtz was 
a Chicago real-estate man, sportsman, 
and impresario best known for his pro- 
motions of the Sonja Henie ice shows. 
Norris was an extremely rich man 
whose family holdings included the 
Chicago Stadium, the Detroit Olympia, 
and the St. Louis Arena as well as a 
sizable interest in Madison Square Gar- 
den. The two were close friends and 
sometime partners, and were in a posi- 
tion to supply the money, the promo- 
tional experience and the physical fa- 
cilities to make Mendel’s idea a reality. 

THE TAKE-OVER 

After some discussion between Men- 
del, Louis, Norris and Wirtz, it was 
agreed that Louis should retire as 
champion and promote an elimination 
contest among the four leading heavy- 
weights to find his successor; to this 
end, the hea\">'weights should assign 
to Louis the exclusive rights to their 
services. Louis carried out his part 
of the bargain, and when the smoke 
cleared, Wirtz and Norris had formed 
the IBC and taken over the elimination 
contest, in return for which Louis re- 
ceived a cash payment of $150,000 and 
a share of the IBC’s stock. 

For men with the talent and re- 
sources of Wirtz and Norris, the rest 
was not difficult. The exclusive con- 
tracts with the four contenders— 
among whom Ezzard Charles emerged 
as champion — gave them effective con- 
trol of the heavyweight division, the 
most valuable by far in both money 
and pre.stige. With the last illness of 
Mike Jacobs and the disintegration of 
the 20th Century Sporting Club, there 
was noreal competition in other weights 
except that of the Tournament of 
Champions, Inc. 



JACOBS AND NORRIS Were photographed together at the Randy Turpin-Sugar Ray 
Robinson fight at the Polo Ground."? in September 1951. By then Jacobs, a sick man, 
was in retirement and the fight was promoted by Norrus’ International Boxing Club. 


That May, IBC bought out this or- 
ganization and thereby acquired ex- 
clusive rights to promote boxing at the 
Polo Grounds in New York, as well as 
contracts between Marcel Cerdan and 
Tony Zale for a middleweight cham- 
pionship fight and between Ray Rob- 
inson and Kid Gavilan for the welter- 
weight championship. In July, IBC 
added the Yankee Stadium to its net- 
work, meantime extending its control 
over Madison Square Garden and St. 
Nicholas Arena. 

With all the nation’s principal box- 
ing arenas in hand, IBC was in a posi- 
tion to demand exclusive contracts 
with nearly all the leading fighters in 
all weights. In order to be given a title 
fight, a boxer had to agree that if he 



MANAGING DIRECTOR Of IBC, schol- 
arly-looking Harry Mark.'son, former New 
York new.spaperman and press agent, got 
his start with Promoter Mike Jacobs. 


won the title he could defend it only 
under IBC auspices for three (some- 
times five) years; that he would defend 
in a return bout, if IBC wanted him to, 
within 90 days; and that if he lost the 
title before the three years were up, he 
would have to fight at least twice more 
for IBC “or its designee.” 

If it occurs to the reader that this 
sounds like monopoly, he will be in 
good company. In 1952 “The United 
States of America, plaintiff, by its at- 
torneys acting under the direction of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States,” brought action under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act to force the IBC 
to loosen its clinch on the boxing busi- 
ness. The suit w'as dismissed, however, 
on the grounds that boxing, like base- 
ball, is not in “interstate commerce” 
within the meaning of the law, and that 
whether it is or is not a monopoly is 
consequently no affair of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The Attorney General has 
appealed this opinion to the Supreme 
Court, where a decision was due as this 
article went to press. 

Whether the IBC turns out to be a 
monopoly in the legal sense, it has long 
since proved itself to be one in a prac- 
tical sense. Of the 51 championship 
fights in the U.S. since June 1949, 47 
have been promoted by the IBC. 

Of course, semimonopolies and at- 
tempts at monopoly are an old story in 
boxing, and apologists for the IBC 
can maintain with justice that Wirtz 
and Norris only succeeded in doing 
what “Uncle Mike” Jacobs could never 
quite accomplish with his more limited 
means. One can argue, too, that a mo- 
nopoly such as IBC’s is not per se bad: 
that it could work out for the benefit 
of boxers, managers, and the public, as 
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the baseball monopoly (more or less) 
does. The answer is that it has not 
worked out that way. And the reason 
perhaps lies in the nature of the human 
beings who control it. 

Arthur Wirtz is a man of substance 
in the Chicago business world and in 
the pleasant North Shore suburb where 
he lives. He is a knowledgeable man 
whose potential authority in the affairs 
of the IBC certainly equals, if it does 
not exceed, that of James D. Norris. 
He seems content to let Norris conduct 
its affairs publicly. Perhaps, with all 
his other interests, he does not know of 
the corrupting influences that surround 
the IBC: but that is unlikely. 

Joe Louis long ago ceased to have 
any voice in the IBC, although he con- 
tinues as honorary “director of boxing” 
at $ 1 .5,000 a year. His 20 %8tock interest 
is held in trusteeship by his lawyer, 
Truman Gibson Jr., and accountant 
Theodore Jones. Gibson is the secre- 
tary oi the IBC, carries on much busi- 
ness on its behalf, especially in the 
Chicago area, and is most often its pub- 
lic spokesman there, Wirtz preferring a 
more modest posture. Gibson’s creden- 
tials are excellent. Son of a prominent 
Negro insurance man, he made a bril- 
liant record in college and law school, 
went on to become a leading young 
lawyer with interests in politics and 
community affairs, and during the war 
served as a special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of War. He became Joe Louis’ 
attorney in 1948, and since then has 
spent most of his time on Louis’ affairs 
and in boxing generally. 

THE LEADING SPIRIT 

Yet Gibson, on close examination, is 
less a paragon than he appears. In 1949, 
for instance, the same year that he rep- 
resented Louis in the formation of the 
IBC, Gibson was a leading spirit in the 
creation of an enterprise called Worlds 
Champions Inc., of which Louis was 
made president, Sugar Ray Robinson 
chairman of the board. Arthur S. Free- 
man vice president, Gibson himself sec- 
retary, and Allen H. Schultz director. 
Worlds Champions Inc. evidently was 
formed with the single purpose of get- 
ting a franchise from the New York 
Liquor Authority to sell Canadian Ace 
beer in New York City, particularly in 
Harlem, where the prestige of Louis’ 
and Robinson’s endorsements might be 
very valuable. But Canadian Ace is 
owned by one Alex Greenberg and his 
family, who took it over from members 
of the old AI Capone gang. Greenberg 
was known as one of the financial ad- 
visors to Capone. Director Allen H. 
Schultz is Greenberg’s son-in-law. In 
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rejecting Worlds Champions’ bid for a 
New York franchise, the liquor author- 
ity said, “It is the authority’s belief 
that, like many other prominent and 
creditable persons, Joe Louis and Ray 
Robinson have unwittingly allowed 
their names to be used by persons of 
evil designs.” 

The third and leading member of 
the IBC triumvirate, its president and 
chief spokesman, is James D. Norris. In 
Norris’ temperament there is an incon- 
gruity that is striking and, in the larg- 
est sense of the word, tragic. TV view- 
ers know his handsome, rugged face 
and pleasant voice. He is even more 
impressive in person: a charming man, 
physically and socially graceful, big 
and well made, with the unassuming 
but powerful manner of a natural lead- 
er. One can imagine him against a 
fumed oak background in Wall Street 
or Detroit, or at ease in the setting of 
an ambassadorship. Instead he seems 
to prefer the rancid milieu of Eighth 
Avenue and the company of hoodlums. 

Norris was born in Chicago in 1906, 
the oldest son and namesake of a rough 
and ready Canadian emigrant who 
made a fortune in wheat speculations 
and later acquired great holdings in oil 
and railroads and real estate. At his 
death in 1952, the elder Norris was 
worth perhaps $200,000,000. An ama- 
teur hockey player (with the Montreal 
Victorias) in his youth, he kept a fervid 
interest in hockey and in sports gener- 
ally and raised his husky son to share 
his enthusiasm. The ambition of his life 
was to own a National Hockey League 
team. This he finally achieved by buy- 
ing the Detroit Red Wings’ franchise. 
In 1929 he helped build the Chicago 
Stadium, which he bought outright 
in 1935. 

Thus young James (whose mother 
died when he was five) was brought up 
in an atmosphere of speculation and 
sports, a combination which not un- 
naturally gave him an early interest in 
racing. His education, which had briefly 
involved numerous prep schools, con- 
tinued informally at Colgate, where, 
not having the proper entrance require- 
ments, he spent several months with 
private tutors and then drifted away. 
His mind was not on the books, but 
with the bookies. This already had led 
him to the first of his more conspicuous 
criminal associations. 

As Norris told the story recently, he 
was about 18 or 19 when, on his way 
home from the race track one day, a 
pair of stick-up men waylaid him and 
relieved him of $1,100. A few days 
later he ran into a man named Sam 
Hunt. Hunt was a “trigger man” for 


the Capone gang and head of that or- 
ganization’s "complaint department”; 
he was known as “Golfbag” because of 
his dissembling way of carrying a golf- 
bag with a submachine gun nestled in- 
side it. Norris mentioned the robbery 
to Hunt and, he says, “in three or four 
days I had my money back. Well! 
Hell, I said to myself, this is all right!” 

A FAR PIECE 

Both Norris and Golfbag have trav- 
eled a far piece since then. For some 
years Golfbag has headed gambling 
operations on Chicago’s South Side, 
and police believe that nowadays he is 
the gambling czar of the whole Chicago 
area. He also is “interested” in horses. 
In 1942-43 he was twice tried for the 
murder of a Negro houseboy named 
Michael Wade, but was let off by hung 
juries. (Incidentally, his chauffeur 
bodyguard, who was present at the kill- 
ing, is often loaned to Truman Gibson 
Jr.) Throughout he has remained a 
close personal friend of Norris. They 
have shared holidays, and Hunt sev- 
eral times has been Norris’ house guest, 
Norris said recently, “Hunt is not an 
associate of mine in any business way. 
I know what people say, and it hurts 
me. But Hunt has always been 100% 
with me.” To another questioner, he 
said, “Sure I know Sam Hunt. I know 
nothing about his alleged activities in 
continued on page i7 



LOUIS ANO GIBSON held pre.<(.s confer- 
ence in New York when former champion 
became talent scout for newly formed IBC. 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



This is a tableau of U.S. sportsmen attentively following the finals of a 
national championship last week. Included in the scene arc bankers, 
lawyers, stockbrokers, publishers, a shipping official, a brain surgeon — 
and many envious professionals. They numbered only 250'-but it was a 
standing-room-only gallery. To see what they were watching, turn page. 





WONDERFUL WORLD 

eontiniied 



MATEER WINS 
AT SQUASH 



BY SPECAL INVITATION Only, 16 

of the world’s top squash racquets 
players descended on Manhattan’s 
University Club last week. They hailed 
from seven countries. Nine were pro- 
fessionals, the others true amateurs. 
The purpose of their visit: to win the 
United States Open, which, since its 
successful debut only a year ago, has 
become one of the most coveted prizes 
in the large and happy kingdom of men 
who play squa.<;h round the world. 

England, the birthplace of squash 
(a game first played at Harrow about 
1850 and derived from racquetst, was 
represented by Derek R. Bocquet, who 
won only one match. The U.S. sent 
out her two leading amateurs, defend- 
ing Open Champion Henri Salaun of 
Boston and G. Diehl Mateer Jr., a 26- 
year-old Philadelphia machinery com- 
pany engineer and executive who holds 
both the national amateur singles and 
doubles titles. 

But the favorite’s role went, as usu- 
al, to an agile 40-year-old pro from 
Pakistan by the name of Hashim 
Khan. On his first trip to America a 
year ago Ha.shim met defeat (to Salaun 
in the finals) for the first and only time 
in his life. This time he brought with 
him his brother Azam, 28, and cousin 
Roshan, 26, both of whom were get- 
ting their first crack at the U.S. game, 
which is played on a smaller court than 
in England (and with a livelier ball 
and heavier racquet). 



AZAM KHAN, a 5 ft. 4 in. speed demon, wa.s the more able ground gainer in the 
finals, but despite such get-s a.t this one — deep in the corner — he lacked Maleer’s skill. 


A MASTER USES HIS HEAD 

Azam reached the finals by shading 
Salaun and cousin Roshan. Hashim, 
who had injured his leg in practice, 
was forced to default to Mateer in the 
semis. In the finals, with a full house 
looking on, Mateer was the ma.ster all 
the way. He kept Azam continually 
on the defensive, never let him get set 
as he whipped off one polished shot 
after another. Just 38 minutes after 
the first shot Mateer was the new 
champion.The score: 15-9, 15-5, 15-10. 

As the crowd spilled down into the 
locker room for a drink with the new 
champ. Referee John Weeks gave his 
analysis: ‘‘All the Pakistanians are su- 
perb retrievers. To beat them you’ve 
got to use your head. That’s exactly 
what Mateer did today.” 
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DIEHL MATEER, the new U.S. Open Champion, has been loser azam ilefl), receives condolences from his brother 
playing squash for 10 of his 26 years. He’s improving all the time. Hashim and cousin Roshun. They'll all be back for next Open. 



TAKING CONTROL of the match from the start, Mateer, 6 ft. array of change-of-pace shots, thrilled the gallery (right) with 
1 ' in., kept his opponent running — and guessing — with a brilliant tactics which mark him as one of the best U.S. players in history. 
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SWIRLING FLOURISH BY BRADLEY CHEERLEADER LOIS McGAUVRAN ENDS A RALLYING CRY AIMED AT LIGHT-UNIFORMED BRADLEY 


Intercollegiate sports generally must 
concede technical superiority to the 
professionals. But the college contests 
do boast one element which the pros 
cannot improve on; comely coeds eager 
to buoy up the team spirit with a cheer 
and a well-turned limb. 

When the Bradley University bas- 


ketball squad traveled 875 miles from 
its Peoria, III. home base to play in a 
tournament at New Orleans recently, 
the cheerleading coeds went along with 
200 other supporters. At appropriate 
moments when the Bradley team’s 
drive flagged, the pert evangelists from 
Bradley were on their feet calling, 


CHEERLEADER SUE IHRIG (LEFT) WATCHES GAME WHILE COLLEAGUE McGAUVRAN TENDS TO BUSINESS. BEGINS HAND-CLAPPING 



BRAVES DURING GAME WITH HOLY CROSS 


"Give me a B! Give me a B!” And the 
girls hurled themselves into cheerlead- 
ing’s classic postures. They got their 
"B” plus the rest of B-R-A-D-L-E-Y 
with gusto. Despite such fierce exhor- 
tations, the Bradley Braves were 
eliminated in the first round of the 
tournament by Holy Cross, 89 -81. 



PHOTOGRAniS nv HY l'h:SKlN 



WORRIED BOOSTER McCAUVRAN DOES A LITTLE COACHING FROM THE SIDELINES 
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WEEKLY 

S O U N D T 


A C K 


THE EDITORS CONSIDER THE LATEST TRIUMPH OF MAN (BASKETBALL 
DIVISION). THE WIRING OF FOOTBALL OFFICIALS FOR SOUND, AND 
THE RETURN OF BOXING'S SELF-EXPRESSIVE SUGAR RAY ROBINSON 


All’s well that’s postponed 

R ancor in the ranks of the colleges’ 
football coaches and athletic direc- 
tors, centering chiefly around the ques- 
tion of who gets the most out of tele- 
vision, soured last week’s convention 
of the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation in New York and for a time 
seemed almost to threaten its existence. 

There was talk that the Big Ten, 
which favors a “regional” system of 
televising football games as against the 
“Game of the Week” system (SI, Jan. 
10), might pull out of the association 
and take the similarly minded Pacific 
Coast Conference and Notre Dame 
with it. The Big Ten didn’t get its way 
and didn’t pull out. No one did— just 
yet. 

In a statesmanlike compromise wor- 
thy of U.N., the delegates agreed to 
refer the whole problem to a 12-man 
committee which has until spring to 
produce a plan for submission to the 
NCAA’s members. Translation ; college 
football's dead-serious struggle for the 
big slices of the television pie was not 
ended, just postponed. 

Whoosh 

G eorge Linn is a tall (6 ft. 4 in.), 
hefty (185 lbs.), good-looking fel- 
low who plays varsity basketball for 
the University of Alabama. He’s a 
junior, is engaged in studying commer- 
cial subjects, and is known on the cam- 
pus as a quiet and undemonstrative 
fellow. He comes from Columbus, 0. 
and this fact has afforded him a mod- 
icum of reflected glory— for he lives 
next door to Notre Dame Quarterback 
Ralph Guglielmi and across the street 
from Ohio State’s Halfback Hopalong 
Cassady. These few facts would have 
just about summed him up if they had 
been recited up until one second before 
half time in last week’s Alabama- 
North Carolina basketball game. By 
half time, however, George Linn was 
a famous man. 

George still does not know just why 
he did what he did. He went into the 
air under his own basket as a North 
Carolina player missed a last-minute 
shot, got the ball off the backboard and 


twisted as he came down. Out of the 
tail of his eye he saw a red light glare 
on the scoreboard as a signal that the 
half was ending. Simultaneously, some- 
one in the big crowd watching the 
game bawled, “Shoot!” This was com- 
pletely implausible advice, for George 
was standing exactly 84 ft. 11 in. from 
the North Carolina basket— almost the 
entire length of the court— but George 
did not reason. He just hauled off 
and threw as hard as he could and 
then stood wearing an expression which 
seemed to begin with startled embar- 
rassment, to shade into genuine dis- 
belief as the ball zoomed through the 
air in perfect trajectory, hit the dis- 
tant backboard and whooshed cleanly 
through the distant net. 

The crowd in the Alabama gym rose 
to its feet with an unholy yell. George’s 
teammates leaped upon him as though 
intent on beating him to death. North 
Carolina’s Coach Frank McGuire 
labored to his feet, walked dazedly 
to the spot George had just vacated, 
and stood staring down the court and 
shaking his head. He had reason; 
George had not only made the long- 
est shot in Southeastern Conference 
history (old record: 64 ft. in.) but 
the longest recorded shot in the entire 
history of the game. 

The rest of the contest (won by 
Alabama 77-55) was an anticlimax; it 
seemed like a good bet that the rest of 
George’s basketball career would be 
too. Alabama immediately set out to 
sink a brass plaque into the floor at 
the spot from which the astounding 
throw was launched, and the ball was 
carefully bundled up for shipment to 


basketball’s Hall of Fame at Spring- 
field, Mass. George was besieged by 
people who asked, “How did you feel 
when you did it?” George had to admit 
that he didn’t feel anything at all. 
That was probably as good an answer 
as any, for it was short and George 
will probably have to go on repeating 
it to the end of his days. 

Quiet, please! 

T he television viewer may grumble 
at the inanities with which he is 
all too frequently assaulted, and in rare 
instances when he is alone he may even 
clap his hands over his eyes, put his 
fingers in his ears or talk back. But 
generally he just sits and takes it, for 
he is getting it free and something in 
his soul tells him that anything free is 
a bargain. For years he has listened to 
fight referees giving boxers their dole- 
ful “instructions.” If the fighters listen 
they give no sign; they are hearing 
nothing they have not heard a hundred 
times before (and the televiewers a 
thousand), but the referee, aware per- 
haps of the TV camera and the micro- 
phone hanging from the boom, feels 
called upon to prove himself a public 
speaker. 

Would fight referees all quit if they 
were suddenly forced to keep their 
mouths shut and simply referee? Per- 
haps so— the need for self-expression 
runs deep in the human soul. But the 
question is now academic. It is too late. 
Science has gone too far. On New Year’s 
Day it began wiring football officials 
for sound. 

When Rose Bowl Referee Edward 
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Wagner called the captains of Ohio 
State and Southern California to the 
center of the field for pregame instruc- 
tions, he was (at the instigation of an 
alert NBC technician! wearing a lava- 
liere microphone around his neck. A 
small wire, about the diameter of that 
used in a hearing aid, ran some 20 feet 
from the mike to an NBC man who 
carried a pack transmitter on his back. 
This, in turn, picked up the radio sig- 
nal and boosted it out over the air 
waves. As a result, millions of teleview- 
ers were listening as Referee Wagner 
spoke. Referee Wagner did not ignore 
the opportunity. He made a speech. It 
was vigorous. It was well enunciated. 
Also it was familiar: it was the fight 
referee’s speech to the gladiators adapt- 
ed to football and lengthened by the 
addition of the business of flipping a 
coin and choosing goals and all. It was 
longer loo, to be blunt about it, be- 
cause Referee Wagner seemed deter- 
mined to prove that football referees 
could make belter speeches than box- 
ing referees. Can any fight referee stand 
silent in the face of such a challenge? 

Yank the wires and microphones out 
from under those striped blazers, oh, 
chieftains of the network. Though, to 
be candid, the televiewer will not pro- 
test aloud if you do not. He will listen, 
numb with boredom, to football ref- 
erees just as he has listened to box- 
ing referees for years and years and 
years. But it will do something to him, 
it can’t be avoided, and even a tele- 
viewer can be pushed too far. A day 
will come— perhaps even a New Year’s 
Day when sales of popcorn, razor blades 
and canned chicken hang in the bal- 
ance— when he will leap from his couch 
and charge across the room, his Jowls 
flecked lightly with foam, and kick 
his television set into splintered lengths 
of wood and tinkling shards of glass, 
and then wait, croucbed like a gibbon, 
for the man coming for the next month- 
ly payment. 

The prince 

I T would be hard to say, on the basis 
of his sixth-round knockout of bald 
and l)attered Joe Rindone la.st week, 
whether Sugar Ray Robinson can 
come back as a middleweight fighter, 
or for that matter, since he is a man of 
moods, whether he really intends to 
try. But Sugar Ray did make it plain 
that he is still equipped with one of the 
most flamboyant personalities since 
the heyday of Diamond Jim Brady, 
and that nobody is likely to rent the 
use of it for a dollar less than Sugar 
Ray thinks the market will bear. L'af- 
fahe Rindone (which drew 11,973 spec- 
tators to the Detroit Olympia) was 
most notable, in fact, as proof that 
Sugar has lost not one whit of his un- 
abashed genius for self-expression. 

This seems just enough, for though 
Sugar at his peak was one of the dead- 


liest gladiators of his time, he will be 
better remembered by the busine.'w- 
man of boxing for his unforgivably 
princely airs— and the fact that he has 
made the businessmen swallow them. 
Sugar Ray’s orchid-pink Cadillac. Sug- 
ar Ray’s European tours. Sugar Ray’s 
revels in Paris are only lesser manifesta- 
tions of Sugar Ray’s sublimely arro- 
gant concept of the world, i.e., that it 
is Sugar Ray’s oyster or ought to be. 
To the consternation of promoters and 
managers he includes the world of 
boxing, too. and though boxers are ex- 
pected to be serfs he ha.s rebelliously 
matched trick for trick in extracting 
the utmost in purses and has been re- 
peatedly charged with running out on 
fights when the arrangements dis- 
pleased him. 



Hardly had his comeback fight with 
Rindone been announced when it be- 
came evident that Sugar Ray and 
Promoter Nick Londos were swirling 
around below the surface in truly 
sharklike combat. Londos bobbed up 
first, crying that Robinson had given 
him a verbal agreement but was trying 
to jack up the price. The Michigan 
Board of Athletic Control quickly sus- 
pended Robinson “indefinitely.” Rob- 
inson’s manager protested that Lon- 
dos was trying to do him out of a guar- 
antee. In the end, however, Londos 
“just happened” to go to New York 
and settle things to Robinson’s satis- 
faction (40^ of the gate or a minimum 
of $6,000), after which the board rap- 
idly reinstated him. 

Sugar Ray entered Detroit grandly, 
with his manager, two tablemales, a 
valet, a personal barber, two trainers 
and his wife and son. and proved his 
drawing power by jamming the Motor 
City (3ym with scrambling crowds 
when he trained and, of course, by 
fetching almost 12,000 people to the 
box office for the fight itself. Even Sug- 
ar Ray was less than expansive about 
the fight. "Takes two to make a fight,” 
he said of his reluctant foe. “I tried 
everything to make him open up hut 
he just stood there with his hands up 
around his head.” 

After five lackluster rounds, how- 
ever, Robinson did manage the grand 
gesture: he attacked like a cobra in the 
sixth and floored his man in less than 
two minutes. Grand gesture No. 2 fol- 
lowed as soon as he had retired to his 
hotel room— conscious that his hair 
had become somewhat touseled, he 
sent for Barber Roger Simon who 
quickly gave him a comb job, fingered 
his waves into place, flipped a hair net 
over the Robinson scalp to hold them 
in place, and gently adjusted the Rob- 
inson head under a silver hair dryer. 


Phil Rizzuto up 

P HIL Rizzuto of the Yankees is per- 
forming as a television panelist 
these Friday evenings (DuMont net- 
work, 10:30 p.m. ESTi on a program 
called Down 1'oh Go, one of the more 
pleasant and literate half hours around. 
And if you think Phil has been signed 
on (as some athletes have been by oth- 
er show business enterprises) as a sort 
of staff boob, be advised that Phil is 
sharp as a tack, looking likewise and 
talking as though he had been hang- 
ing around Clifton Fadiman instead of 
Casey Stengel. 

As caught last Friday evening, the 
Down You Go panel included Boris 
Karloff, the professional monster, and 
a couple of cuties named Signe Hasso 
and Patricia Cutts, None of them — 
not even Karloff— seared Phil. He went 
after the answers with as much style as 
he gives to the fielding of a ground ball. 

Phil was first to guess that the phrase 
indicated by the clue, “very likely to 
happen to one who hasn’t all his but- 
tons,” was "he lost his shirt.” When 
the hint, “ a Grimm character,” was 
tossed out, Phil gue.ssed, wth logic if 
not accuracy, that the answer was "an 
umpire.” 

Although Phil didn’t get “the U.S.S. 
Forresial” as the answer to the phrase, 
“a great hardship,” he was there in the 
clutch when Moderator Bergen Evans 
asked, “Can anyone tell us something 
about the Forreniial?” 

“Biggest carrier in the world,” said 
Phil promptly. "Too big to get through 
the Panama Canal. Displaces as much 
water as the city of Milwaukee drinks 
in a week.” 

Dr. Evans, a college profes.sor, was 
plainly taken aback. “I didn’t know 
that, Mr. Rizzuto,” he said. 

“It was in all the papers,” said Phil 
Rizzuto kindly, in the gentle, tolerant 
manner of the well-informed man. 

The student takes over 

F oil 20 years before his death last 
summer John Blanks Campbell 
earned the respect of sports’s most crit- 
ical audience: the American racing fan 
and the thou.sands of men and women 
who help to make thoroughbred racing 
a billion-dollar business. In his capac- 
ity as racing secretary and handicap- 
per of the Jockey Club, John Campbell 
became most renowned for his uncanny 
ability to forecast what one season’s 
two-year-olds would do during their 
three-year-old years. His long-time 
friend, the late Joe H. Palmer, once 
said of him, “He knows more in Janu- 
ary what a horse will do in April than 
the average handicapper knows five 
minutes before post time.” 

It was true, too. Campbell brought 
out each January a handicap rating of 
some hundred or more three-year-olds. 

continued on next page 
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It was known as the Experimental Free 
Handicap— at first just a roster, but 
since 1940 a true handicap event run 
at Jamaica during April. In it the 
horses carried the weights assigned to 
them by Campbell, and more often 
than not the Campbell favorites fin- 
ished where they were supposed to. 
His was an exhausting job of research 
and study. His fine sense of judg- 
ment never left him. Some of his judg- 
ment and experience Campbell pa.ssed 
down during the years to his assistant, 
studious-looking Frank E. (Jimmy) 
Kilroe, a 42-year-old New Yorker and 
graduate of Columbia who did all right 
on his own as handicapper at the Chi- 
cago tracks and at Santa Anita. 

Last week Jimmy Kilroe, named 
Campbell’s successor in July, brought 
out his own first Experimental Free 
Handicap ratings. Showing that he 
was a true student of his master, Kil- 
roe drove home the point that he 
wouldn’t be swayed by popularity 
polls, which, last fall, had almost unan- 
imously selected Nashua as the lead- 
ing two-year-old of 1954. In the 1955 
Free Handicap Nashua gets second 
billing at 127 pounds to his arch rival 
Summer Tan, in at 128 pounds. Third 
—just where he finished in the Bel- 
mont Futurity— is Royal Coinage, 
with 124 pounds. Kilroe saw fit to as- 
sign weights to 114 thoroughbreds in 


all, including 34 fillies and 10 geldings. 

Like his master, he can’t be expected 
to hit it right every time. But his pub- 
lic who take exception to Nashua’s 
runner-up position will do well to re- 
member Campbell’s 1950 rankings. Al- 
most all right-thinking people said Hill 
Prince deserved the top spot. Camp- 
bell put Middleground there. Middle- 
ground then went out and beat Hill 
Prince in the Kentucky Derby and 
the Belmont Stakes. 

Johnny Lattner, pro 

P KRMiT MK,” the toastmaster said, 
“to quote his famous coach, Frank 
Leahy, who has said, ‘You may find a 
boy who is a better runner than John- 
ny, another boy who is a better block- 
er, another boy who is a better tackier, 
and perhaps still another boy who is a 
better passer, but you will find no boy 
who has the ability to do all these 
things as well as Johnny.' And so it is 
with great pride tlial I now pre.sent to 
you, John J. Lattner, the Heisman 
Memorial Trophy Award as this year’s 
outstanding college football player.” 

These remarks were delivered about 
a year ago at the Downtown Athletic 
Club in New York City. Similar senti- 
ments were directed at Alan Ameohe 
of Wisconsin this year. But this is a re- 
port on John J. Lattner and what has 
happened to the big, rawboned Notre 


Dame star since he accepted the Heis- 
man Trophy and then went on to hear 
other toastmasters in variations on the 
theme all around the banquet circuit. 
By the time he had reached Pittsburgh 
last winter, there had been two devel- 
opments affecting his status as the 
nation’s No. 1 college hero. For one 
thing, he had been drafted to play pro- 
fessionally for the Pittsburgh Steelers. 
For the other thing, many a battle- 
scarred football pro was fed to the ears 
with hearing about Johnny Lattner. 



At the Dapper Dan banquet in 
Pittsburgh, one of these pros could 
stand it no longer. Called upon for a 
few remarks, Fran (Punchy) Rogel, the 
Steelers’ fullback, blurted: “If Lattner 
thinks he’s coming to the Steelers just 
to pick up a big pay check, he’d better 
just pack up his bag and go home!” 

Rogel. of course, didn’t have any- 
thing against Johnny Lattner person- 
ally, and every Dapper Dan at the 
banquet knew it. Rogel was merely 
voicing a professional warning that 
any football hero would have to prove 
himself before being accepted in a 
league where they eat All-Americas 
for breakfast. 

Last week Johnny Lattner was back 
at home in Chicago following hus first 
professional season and it was clear 
that nobody had had him for break- 
fast. On the contrary, the Steelers had 
hastened to sign him again for next 
season at a salary of approximately 
$11,000— an investment strongly indi- 
cated by his selection as a member of 
the All-Star squad scheduled to play in 
Los Angeles on Jan. 16 and by the fol- 
lowing figures on Johnny’s record for 
the season: li He led the team in punt 
returns with 17 for a total of 73 yards. 

2) He was first in kickoff returns with 
16 for a total of 413 yards. 3) He was 
second in scoring with 42 points, fourth 
in rushing with 3.6 yards per try and 
fourth in pass receiving with 25 catches 
for a total gain of 305 yards. 

But more eloquent than the statis- 
tics were the comments of Johnny’s 
teammates. Said Bill McPeak, a de- 
fensive end, “You get skeptical of l)ig- 
name players coming into the league. 
So many of them are duds. But Latt- 
ner is a great football player and a 
great guy, too.” 

“One of the best rookie halfbacks we 
ever had,” said Elbie Nickel, veteran 
end. “He puts out all the time.” 

As for Punchy Rogel, the plain- 
talking speaker at the Dapper Dan 
banquet last winter, well, he’s still 
laying it on the line where Lattner is 
concerned. 

He says the kid’s a pro. 
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AMERICAS NEW BUYING HABIT: 


FORDS BY THE PAIR 


Xearlt/ 500,000 families now own two Fords— 
and for '55 there are even more reasons wIir ttvo Fords are 
a dollars and sense proposition. 


For many modern fainilie-s, two cars arc Ix-coininK a “must."' If y«m arc 
one of tlicm, you'll find l'f)rd makes two-car convenience an<l freedom a 
sensible proposition . . . because Ford offers you the distinction, tlie per- 
formance. the ctmifort you want at costs that are truly attractive. 

For ’55, For<l sets the styling trend with lines in.spire«l by the Thunder- 
bird. Rich, colorful Lu-Kury Lounge interiors offer you the In.st word in 
dtfor and many new upholsteries u.sed for the first time in any car. 





You'll get “Go” that knows no peer. You can 
choo.se from three mighty engines ... all with 
the .split-second re.sponsi* of new Trigger-Tonpie 
Power. You’ll get a new .Vngle-Foiseil rule — .so 
snuK»th yovi must feel it to believe it. T'here are 
bigger brakes — new tuljclo.ss tires. .VikI, be.st of 
all, it doesn’t co.st as much as you might think 
to own tu'o fine Fords — esjK*cially when you 
c<»n.sider their “worth more ” resale value. Sec 
your For<l Dealer about your itieal combination. 


TIk- 

woiiilprfiit coinfjiiiutinn. (Below ) The Ijcaiiliful new 


yi Test llrive will prove that you can’t buy better than two 

’55 FORDS 




lOO MILES OF FISHING 


The causeway linking Florida with Key West offers the vacationing angler 
exceptional sport, for in effect this is the world’s longest fishing pier 


by GORDON LEWIS 

PHOTOGRAI’HS BY CARROLL SKGHKRS II 


T hk island-hopping road which is the Florida Over- 
seas Highway traces a graceful scimitar along the 
outer rim of the Keys and unfolds a vast kaleidoscope 
of iridescent waters, palm-fringed coves, fishing camps 
and yacht basins. As a road to good fishing, which is 
why most people travel it this time of the year, it is 
unparalleled. The fishing begins at the inland water- 
way cut at Jewfish Creek and continues to Key West, 
100 miles away. It goes on around the clock, the neon of 
bait shops winking gaudily through the tropic nights. 

Anglers go after their fish with every sort of rig: a 
scramble of spin and fly rod, plug and bait, tarred 
rope and spear, cane pole and hand line— a tackle store 
spilled out along the Highway. Only the newcomer is 
surprised at the catches hauled in daily, creating the 
air of a huge lottery of angling, with a jackpot of the 
unexpected always just about to hit. Six hundred and 
twenty varieties of fish move in the vast wildernesses 
of the Keys’ tropical waters, and more than 80 of these 
will take a hook in some form or other. 

In January a steady procession of sailing yachts, fly- 
ing-deck cruisers, charter boats and sloops pours down 
the inland waterway to berths at private anglers’ clubs, 
town docks and bay anchorages at Key Largo, Taver- 
nier, Islamorada, the Matecumbes, Marathon and Key 
West. These are the big-game fishermen, who for three 
or four months will fish the outer reefs and the broad 
indigo path of the Gulf Stream for streaking wahoo and 
sailfish, for the brilliant-hued dolphin lying underneath 
the weed drift, for giant barracuda and cobia, schools 
of water-chopping king mackerel and bonito, ponder- 
ous gape-jawed jewfish and groupers. 

It’s during these months too that the flats stretch- 
ing out from the low island shorelines fill with skiffs, 
waders, fly- and spin-casters, and guides soundlessly 
poling their .$50-a-day charters across shimmering shal- 
lows for the silvery bonefish, rated by so many as the 
world’s lightweight champion. 

Residents and locals never stop talking fish, but only 
rarely do they wet a line during this annual invasion 
by seasonal visitors. Many are busy with some form of 
catering to tourists’ needs and almost all of them will 
tell >ou, probably under their breath, that spring and 
continued on page i2 


^WIND-BLOWN. HAPPY GIRL CASTS FROM SEVEN MILE BRIDGE 



HEADING SOUTH from Marathon, the Florida Overseas High- 
way snakes toward Key West, providing every conceivable type 
of water. All sorts of gear from fly rods to half-inch rope are used, 
and anyone who cares to tarry by the roadside can catch fish. 
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COUNTRY'S BIGGEST SHOW AT NEW YORK'S KINGSBRIDGE ARMORY FEATURES POWER AND SAILBOATS AND VAST ARRAY OF GADGETS 


MOTORBOAT SUPERMARKET 


PoM'er boat fans will spend millions at this year’s showii, where sails 
by A. c. SPECTORSKY have slipped in, too. Hut most will attend for gear and catalogs 


I N a sense the annual 1955 National 
Motor Boat Show, which will play 
to about 200,000 persons during its 
10-day run beginning January 14 at 
Kingsbridge Armory in New York, is 
misnamed. A more appropriate title 
probably would be “The National 
Gadget Show.” The big boats will be 
there, and the aluminum hulls and the 
kit boats. But for the dedicated boat 
show regular, the accessory display is 
the thing, a fact the New York show 
has demonstrated on a rising curve in 
recent years. Again in 195.5, gadgets, 
gilihickies and fittings take up the ma- 
jor part of the space and, in the case 
of most visitors, will attract the largest 
share of attention. 

The same will doubtless be true of 
the other boat shows across the coun- 
try which will be opening for inspection 


more or less regularly from now until 
early spring. Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers, the New York show as 
always is the first of the season and the 
biggest. The show itself is more Holly- 
wood-colossal than ever. The Armory 
is huge and there is an enormous and 
sometimes bewildering profusion of 
products. At the Wilcox-Crittenden 
booth, for example, there is on display 
almost every conceivable item of ship’s 
hardware, everything from hull fasten- 
ings to roller reefing gear, from sail slide 
magazines to capstans. 

Aisle after aisle one sees pumps, swiv- 
el seats, folding boarding ladders, rid- 
ing and running lights, depth sounders, 
chronometers, barometers, wind indi- 
cators, fire extinguisher systems, elec- 
trically powered megaphones, rigging 


knives, marine spark plugs, alcohol 
stoves, electric winches, chart cases, 
turnbuckles, blocks, chocks and what 
have you, plus a thousand of etceteras. 
A would-be sailor can buy perfectly le- 
gitimate gear for any boat in the show 
and spend on the gear alone almost as 
much as the price of the boat. 

BIG BERTHER 

The stars, of course, are still the big 
boats, the most newsworthy of which 
is a 40-foot over-all deep keel auxiliary 
cruising sloop built by Luders. She is 
not only the biggest sailboat ever dis- 
played indoors, she also happens to 
comprise the biggest molded plywood 
hull ever made in the United States. 
With her 60-foot mast and wonderfully 
smooth hull, she is the show’s stopper. 

For the totally dedicated powerboat 
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fraternity, there is the massive yet 
sleek 51-foot Wheeler, and. only inches 
smaller, a Dutch-built Keadship. The 
Wheeler is the equal of any boat in the 
show in terms of luxurious equipment. 
She has flush teak decks and protect- 
ing mahogany rails on both sides, a 
galley which compares favorably with 
many apartment-house kitchens, hot 
and cold running water, electric refrig- 
eration, two glass-doored showers, and 
on into the night. She will accommo- 
date eight, plus two in the crew, and is 
powered by twin 200-hp GM diesels. 

These vessels dominate the .show and 
rightly so, but there are literally hun- 
dreds of other craft of all types to be 
seen, ranging in price from $50 for a kit 
from which one can assemble a 7-foot 
pram up to close to $100,000 for the 
biggest cabin cruisers. Expectably 
enough, the biggest representation in 
boats of cruising size is the single- 
engine cabin crui.ser with accommoda- 
tions for from two to four, ranging in 
size from 22 to 29 feet and in price from 
$4,000 to $8,000. The.se are the boats 
which are avidly visited by the majori- 
ty of spectator sailors who come to feed 
their dreams as well as to shop. It is 
actual on-the-(loor purchases from this 
group of boats which will account for a 
large part of the more than 12 million 
dollars of sales which will be made be- 
fore the show closes January 23. 
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But more people will buy the out- 
board cruisers. In the past few years 
these have become more luxurious and 
more seaworthy. With newer, quieter, 
more powerful and dependable out- 
board motors, they are appealing to an 
ever larger group of boating enthusiasts 
whose motives in selecting them above 
inboards is not solely economic. The 
latest outboard cruisers offer an un- 
cluttered hull, much more living space 
than on inboards of the same length, 
more opportunity to cruise shoal wa- 
ters, and remarkable ease of overhaul. 

WINNING COMBINATION 

The improvements in outboard mo- 
tors this year are minor. However, more 
motors than ever before have all or 
most of the virtues which used to be 
available only singly on one or another 
make: self starter, gear shift, separate 
cruising fuel tanks with automatic feed, 
comparatively quiet operation, adapt- 
ability to remote control, etc. Johnson 
and Evinrude still seem to be the over- 
all favorites; the new Mercury in the 
same size is faster; and Scott-Atwater 
features a new 30-horsepower job 
equipped with an automatic bailing 
device which works. 

Inboard power plants have not 
changed much either. One keeps hop- 
ing that the really small diesels built 
in England will inspire American man- 
ufacturers to turn out similar engines. 
Still, the regular gasoline plants are a 
pretty thrilling experience for those 
who respond to the functional beauty 
of well-designed and well-built ma- 
chinery. For the most part they are 
more compact and pack more power 
per pound than ever before. And, hap- 
pily, Chrysler has come along with a 
new power plant, the M44S, an eight- 
cylinder, 1.50-hor.sepower engine which 
is light and small enough for use in al- 
most any boat capable of carrying the 
older six-cylinder engines. A pair of 
these in a not-too-heavy 30- to 40-foot 
cabin cruiser (a man can dream, can’t 
he?) would provide wonderful and com- 
paratively economical cruising, good 
top speed, and the pos.«5ibility of a neat 
and accessible installation. 

One of the most striking things about 
this year’s show is the number of sail- 
boats on display— 28 in all, not count- 
ing the dinghies. Most of the planing 
racing classes are shown in deluxe mod- 
els, with molded hulls, gleaming plated 
hardware, stainless steel halyards with 
cotton or linen ends, and even a cou- 
ple of the smaller classes with hiking 
boards. Thistle, Raven, Rebel and 
Highlander are major attractions, as 
con/inued on mcx< page 
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CANOE with 7.5-hp motor mounted oi 
one side i.s no problem to balance 
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HYDROPLANE, best outboard racinj 






RECENT DEVELOPMENT 35 "Wing” 
boat from Germany. At 25 mph bronze 
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in previous years. A. R. True is on hand 
again with his low-priced Rocket, a 23- 
foot auxiliary, which has accommoda- 
tions for two, an astonishingly large 
cockpit, inboard power, head, galley — 
and sells complete for $3,200. Luders, 
in addition to its 40-foot molded ma- 
hogany plywood auxiliary (which has 
the conventional cruising layout for 
this size, with galley aft and main 
cabin and stateroom divided from each 
other by enclosed head and hanging 
lockerl is also showing its sleek and 
justly famous L-16. Hinckley has a 
booth with pictures and models of its 
popular Sou’wester and the Hinckley- 
Owens cutter and 40-foot yawl. Sur- 
prisingly and unhappily, I think— al- 
though there are many who don’t agree 


wing.s lift hull clear of water to boast speed 
by 50%. Model above is priced at $6,370. 


with me— there isn’t a motorsaiier to 
be seen. At the last show to be held in 
Grand Central Palace, two years ago, 
there was an elegant little Lymington 
motorsaiier from England. 

A wide assortment of powerboats is 
being exhibited this year— 28 inboard 
runabouts, 36 inboard cruisers, and 
over 200 smaller inboard and outboard 
craft. Here is everything from the 
flashy, popular Chris-Cra/ts and Cen- 
turys to the rugged .Jersey sea skiffs, 
from out-and-out sport fishermen with 
pulpits and built-in live bait tanks to 
family cruisers with the comfort and 
convenience of a ranch house. Dual 
controls and flying bridges, once a 
mark of the gold plater, are frequently 
standard equipment now. And the di- 
nette which makes up into a double bed 
is available in most of the cruisers. 


The really big news in materials is 
the increasing number of boats con- 
structed of aluminum. More than 50 
out of the record 380 boats being shown 
this year are made of the metal, as 
against one half that number last year. 
Molded and sheet plywood, however, 
still rank first in popularity. There is 
one husky, steel-hulled inboard cruiser, 
some of laminated glass plastic, and 
the rest of the fleet is of standard wood 
construction. 

CLEAN LIVING 

But it is aluminum that is capturing 
the imagination. Apparently, the new 
crop of small-boat yachtsmen would 
rather attack the bilge with a dustpan 
than a pump, and the bugs which af- 
flicted earlier prototypes of aluminum 
boats are just about all gone. Light- 
ness. strength, dryness and ease of up- 
keep are the major advantages of alu- 
minum, and it’s a fuddy-duddy con- 
servative who will close his eyes to this 
trend which has become so noticeable. 

For those who are thinking of build- 
ing their own boats at home, there is a 
large number of kit boats available. 
They range from the smallest pram up- 
ward to the 21-foot outboard cruiser. 
They range wide, too, in another sense; 
there are those kits which a handy 
home craftsman can a.ssemble from a 
few pre-fitted, pre-prepared parts in a 
few hours with only basic tools; and 
there are the more elaborate and bigger 
boats which it takes a well-equipped 
and pretty practiced home-workshop 
expert sev'eral months to put together 
and make seaworthy. The popularity 
of these pre-fab and kit boats is testi- 
mony to the democratization of boat- 



INBOARD RUNABOUT IS FINE SPORT BOAT OUTBOARD CRUISER IS GOOD FAIVIILY BOAT 
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NEW FAVORITE in family boating is higher speeds than inboard engine, are 
outboard cruiser. Twin motors attain easier to maintain and don’t clutter deck. 


ing. for they put it within the reach of 
almost everyone. If the boat-show dis- 
plays are any indication— and they 
usually are— this year should see the 
launching of an even larger fleet of 
home-assembled craft than last year, 
and last year, out of the 300,000-odd 
pleasure boats launched, one-third 
were amateur built. 

Among new ideas for accessories, 
three seem worthy of special notice. 
There is the Surrette outboard power 
pack, a combination battery charger 
and dockside power supply, from 
which one can power lights, and which 
(like converters for inboards t plugs 
into 100-volt A.C. sources and de- 
livers the correct D.C. voltage for 
marine use. Second is the Sonafone 
ship-to-shore phone, the first avail- 
able which can be licensed by the gov- 
ernment in the name of an individual. 
Third is a new product from that mer- 
chant and seaman H. A. Calahan, in- 
ventor and evangelist of chilled var- 
nish. purveyor of “Celastic” and ac- 
companying dunk, and prosodist whose 
advertising copy is as individualistic, 
didactic and salty as his books on sail- 
ing and seamanship. His new product is 
3-Ton, an adhesis’C which promises to 


stick anything to anything— for good. 

For the catalog collectors — that 
amazingly vital sect which loves to 
congregate at boat shows— the usual 
plethora of written matter is on hand 
again with a vengeance. Of the 232 
exhibitors of boats and marine equip- 
ment, every one has at least one catalog 
for free, and of the tens of thousands 
who will \isit the show, it’s safe to say 
that each will average upward of a 
dozen catalogs, and that some will 
avail themselves of the free shopping 
bags which one marine hardware com- 
pany makes available for the sole pur- 
pose of catalog carrying. 

Small-boat day-sailors and blue- 
water cruising yachtsmen, catalog col- 
lectors and small fry, the folks bent on 
buying and those who are just looking, 
will be filling the Armory every day. 
What they’ll see, though they may not 
realize it, is evidence of the astonishing 
growth of boating: over million 
pleasure craft in the United States, one 
for every 30 persons. The latest devel- 
opments in just about every type of 
craft that goes to make up this statis- 
tic can be seen at the Armory, and they 
make quite a sight for the boat-happy 
crowds that come to see them, end) 
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SPECTACLE 


Bullfighting is a spectacie of violence. Some who watch it are revolted; 
others are enthralled. Here, in words and eight pages of superb color 
pictures, SI shows what a bulihght is: blood and fury against grace and 
courage, a supreme test for animal and man, a moment of truth known to 




by JOHN STANTON 
Photographs by MARK KAUFFMAN 


H e is the enemy. He is a bull— big, 
perhaps 1,000 pounds of lightriing 
speed and smashing power. The whole 
top of his neck is a tossing muscle capa- 
ble of flinging a horse into the air. The 
muscle flexes and humps tight when 
he is angry. He comes trotting out of 
his dark box into the bright sunlight 
of the ring, head up, looking nervously 
about. He charges and the sand sings 
under his feet. 

In Mexico City now the high season 
for killing this bull is at hand. All the 
campaigning in the country’s 200 pro- 
vincial bull rings— in one of which, 
Tijuana, Photographer Mark Kauff- 
man took the brilliant series of bull- 
fight pictures shown on the following 
pages — comes to a grand climax in the 
big, 50,000-seat Plaxa Mexico, the 
largest bull ring in the world. The 
young bulls, fought here from spring 
until December, have been swept 
away. The plaza has been spruced up; 
the statues of the famous bullfighters 
of the past have been properly bur- 
nished; the band has been practicing 
new trumpet trills to go with the tra- 
ditional Spanish two-steps. And for 
the season the impresario, Dr. Alfonso 
Gaona, a good optometrist turned 
much better bullfight promoter, has 
assembled some of the best of the 
world’s current crop of officially invest- 
ed Killers of Bulls: 

C4zar Gir6n, the cheerful, tousle- 
headed Venezuelan, will be there. He 
failed to impress Mexico last year but 
since then he has cut 109 ears, 39 tails 
and 10 hoofs from 108 bulls in Spanish 
plazas, collected a whopping $60,000 


for just three afternoons’ work in oil- 
rich Caracas, and become about the 
hottest thing in the bull ring. 

Present also will be Rafael Rodri- 
guez, the young Mexican. He is shown 
on the cover taking a bull past his ex- 
posed body in a right-hand muleta 
pass, and on pages 36 and 37, killing 
volaptS (in running flight). He is very 
knowledgeable, very cool, very brave, 
a student of Fermin Espinosa (Armi- 
llita Chico), who once fought bulls 
with a cold, almost mathematical pre- 
cision. In his great days Armillita 
could mark a small cross in the sand 
far from the bull, hold up three fingers 
in a signal to the crowd, and then in 
three passes bring the bull swirling 
and snorting to a stop with his front 
foot pianted firmly on the Utt)e cross. 

Another to appear will be Amado 
Ramirez, the phenomenon of Mexico’s 
recent novice season. He makes his 
passes with a stylized, classical grace 
that catches crowds by the throat, and 
if he proves, now that he has become a 
full-fledged bullfighter, that he can 
manage the bigger bulls he may, every- 
thing in this world being possible, turn 
out to be great. 

Don Alfonso will pay these young 
men, and the other stars now gathered 
in Mexico, from $4,000 to $6,000 per 
appearance, and since theirs is a year- 
round business, carried on in countries 


in which income taxes are matters for 
gentle laughter, they take home very 
large sums indeed— Manolete netted 
$250,000 yearly for his Mexico City ap- 
pearances alone— larger than those of 
any other professional athlete in the 
world. The bullfighter who survives at 
or near the top for eight or 10 years 
can expect to buy his own castle in 
Spain or Mexico's elegant Jalisco and 
settle in very comfortably. 

Don Alfonso has also searched the 
breeding farms for brave bulls, offering 
prices of from $500 to $1,000 per ani- 
mal. He takes the biggest and hottest- 
tempered beasts he can find, buying 
them up in braces of eight— six for 
fighting and two for spares. Don Al- 
fonso and his customers are finicky; 
they are never comp)ete)y satisfied by 
his bull-shopping tours. Sometimes 
Don Alfonso has even been known to 
fight small animals himself in privacy 
just to see what it feels like when horns 
come close. He once was gored while 
engaging in this pastime, and since few 
promoters are ever gored, morale 
among the bullfighters rose hilariously. 

For the past three years Don Alfonso 
has received no bulls from La Punta 
bull-breeding ranch, Mexico’s biggest, 
whose bulls are shown fighting on these 
pages. La Punta’s peppery owners, 
Don Paco and Don Pepe Madrazo, are 
(e.r( continued on page S9 


Moving his muleta a little too fast, perhaps deliberately risking control over 
the bull in order to encourage it to charge well, Fermin Rivera performs a 
right-hand pass in a picture that catches bullfighting's tense excitement 
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THE I*ICADOR 


The bullfight proper starts with the appearance of every- 
body's enemy, the picador. To the novice fan he is evil itself 
—a brawny-armed bravo who rides a well-padded, blind- 
fohled but pathetic old horse and lures the bull into charg- 
ing it. Then, while the bull is snorting and straining, he 



After the picing and rival demonstrations of cape work by 
BANDERILLERO the maiadorif, banderillai^, barbed sticks, are sunk into the 

bull to help wear down its strength. Here Carlos (Little 
Canes) Vera, a better handcrillero than he is a mnindnr, 
places a pair in the manner called “force to force.” At left 





sticks an inch and a half of steol at the end of a ninn-foot 
pole into its back, produeiny the afternoon’s first shocking 
sight of blood. To veteran fans the i>ic(ulor is even mure sin- 
ister. His job is to “pic” the lifting lor goring i muscle atop 
the neck, slowing the bull without ruining its will to attack. 


But most pic farther back, making the l)ull less belligerent 
—and drawing boos from the aficiomuhx. Bullfighters afoot 
are in tlie ring to take the hull away from the horse after 
the picing. But the one in picture at left is risking a fine 
by being out of his appointed place at the left of the horse. 



he calls the bull. As it charges isecond picture from left) 
Vera runs toward it, lifting bus arms with the bunder illati 
high, and leaves tlie ground. Bull and man come together 
(third picture) and Vera sinks the sticks where they belong; 
high on the shoulders, close together and well back of the 


neck. The shock stops the bull for a .split second; hi.s head 
comes down seeking something to strike, and Vera, using the 
bandcriUaii as levers, twists away from the horns, throwing 
his arms up ifourth picture) in the traditional signal that 
he, for one, thinks (correctly) that the job was well done. 




THE 

FAENA 


T uk final act before the death of 
the bull is the foemi, a series of 
linked passes by the nuihidor. He 
comes to the hull alone, armed only 
with his courage, his sword and the 
mulela, a small red cloth draped over 
a stick. There, to the limits of his 
skill and spirit, he tries to mold su<l- 
den violence into slow grace: to bring 
the charging bull’s horns closer and 
closer, slower and slower, until the 
spectators catch fire and the plaza 
shakes with short, breathless growls 
of “old” that stop In the air a.s- the 
bull whirls to charge again. It isn’t 
easy; it doesn’t always come off: (U*s- 
perately reaching for it, m(ilii<lnrt< of- 
ten mix such ornamental frivolities 
as the Lacernixln, a pass name<l for 
the Spanish bullfighter who invented 
it and which the Mexican Carlos Vera 
is doing at right, with more funda- 
mental passes. These bring the hull 
in, head low, horns outreaching, close 
on the right or, more dangerous, clos- 
er on the left of the bullfighter. But 
even in the heat of the fonin, the 
matador must study his bull— which 
horn it hooks with and how fast its 
eyes move — for in a few moments his 
life will depend on this knowledge. 





The mntiulor is in most danger just as he kills his bull. Some 
THE MOMENT of history’s greatest — Antonio Montes, Joselito, Manolete 

—suffered their own death wounds in this moment. Here 
OF TRUTH Rafael Rodriguez, best of the current crop of Mexican muta- 

rfors, kills in the classic 18 th century style called roltipif, 
flight afoot. Above, having made certain that the bull’s eyes 





are following the mulcta in his left hand rather than the 
sword in his right, that its front feet are close together, 
thus opening wider the gap between its shoulder bones on 
top where the sword must go in to strike the vital organs, 
he start.s his charge from a position in profile to the bull. 
He moves out the mulcUt ihelmv, left), drawing the horns 


down and to his right. As the sword goes in ihclow, riijhl) 
in what bullfight fans call "the moment of Irutli” he is 
directly over the horns. The bull, woun<ied unto death, 
has but to lift its head to drive a horn into Rodriguez’s 
groin or stomach. But Rafael pivots around the horn (nrx/ 
puijv), and the bull, vomiting blood, falls down and dies. 






the: brave: coniinvcd from page SO 

furiously angry with the impresario 
for selling the reservations to their tra- 
ditional seats in Plaza Mexico to for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador Bill O’Dwyer 
and others, and they won’t sell him 
any bulls. Even so, from now until the 
end of April six large and indignant 
animals from one ranch or another will 
be present and ceremoniously slain at 
Plaza Mexico every Sunday afternoon, 
beginning promptly at 4 o’clock. 

THE CLASSIC “THIRDS” 

The Spanish historian, Don Jos6 
Maria de Cossio, has written: "The 
festival of bullfighting is not merely a 
pastime, debatable from moral, peda- 
gogical, esthetic and sentimental points 
of view but lis] a fact of profound 
meaning in the Spanish way of life 
and possessing roots so deep and ex- 
tensive that there is no social or ar- 
tistic activity, from the language to 
industry or commerce, where traces of 
it cannot be found." Anyone who has 
ever watched a Spanish businessman 
flourish his pen like a sword over a 
contract that puts his whole fortune 
at stake, or had his speeding automo- 
bile breathtakingly "passed across the 
chest’’ by a small boy with a bit of a 
rag, will understand exactly what Don 
Jos6 Maria means. Wherever the Span- 
ish writ once ran there are people, not 
the majority of people but many peo- 
ple, who passionately want to see bulls 
killed beautifully in the classic “thirds” 
of the ring— the Third of the Pics, the 
Third of the BandcrUlas^ and the Third 
of Death. 

Nowadays they want to see it done 
with the slow, low, graceful, death- 
teasing techniques evolved in this cen- 
tury by Rafael fiomez y Ortega (El 
Gallo), the Precursor; Juan Belmonte, 
the Prophet; and the Gods Jos^ Go- 
mez y Ortega (Joselito), El Gallo’s 
brother, and Manuel Rodriguez (Ma- 
nolete). These, and two others who 
helped evolve cape and banderilla 
forms— Rodolfo Gaona, a simple Mex- 
ican, and Marcial Lalanda, a sophisti- 
cated Madrileno — made modern bull- 
fighting. After them there is little to 
tell save anecdotes— how Armillita 
Chico was the least gored bullfighter 
and Luis Freg the most, and precisely 
how Antonio Mantes suffered his final 
wounds while sitting atop a bull's 
horns, and the fact that two of the 
greatest, Joselito and Manolete, were 
also killed by the bulls. 

But alive or dead the greatest have 
all left ghosts in the ring to haunt 
young bullfighters. Gir6n and Rafael 


Rodriguez are good bullfighters and 
there will be fine bullfights in Plaza 
Mexico this season, but how is a young 
fellow going to light the eyes of an old 
man who, 40 years ago, saw Juan Bel- 
monte, Joselito and Rodolfo Gaona all 
on the same card? Or how set fire to a 
town that only six years ago burned to 
the mastery of Manolete, the Monster, 
greatest of them all? 

Sunday after Sunday, with tickets 
costing up to S300 each, Manolete 
would pack the .50,000-seat arena un- 
til the merchants, who themselves were 
letting their insurance lapse rather 
than miss a single corrida, protested 
that all the money was being drained 
out of the national economy and into 
the bull ring. 

He was slim, unsmiling, with a trag- 
ic air about him. Perhaps it was partly 
drilled into him by a shrewd manager, 
for bullfighting is a cynical business 
at best, and perhaps it was partly born 
in his own spirit, for he could see the 
end coming. 

He would stand in front of the bull, 
the thousands around him dead silent, 
sword in his right hand, and offer the 
mule/a with his left, low, inches to the 
left of his thigh and groin. The bull 
would charge and there would be one 
agonized grunt of “ol6” from .50,000 
throats and then silence again as he 
turned to face the bull. The tension 
would build, bit by bit, tighter and 
tighter, until he killed the bull, and 
then people would explode. Crying 
men would throw their hats and coats 
into the ring. Shivering women would 
throw their undergarments to him as 
he walked in sad triumph around the 
ring. He would pick them up and, with 
a gesture half salute, half as if about 
to drink a toast, throw them back to 
their owners. But there would be no 
smile; just the same somber look with 
which, at Linares, Spain, on Aug. 28, 
1947, he killed a Miura bull in the 
same instant that the bull mortally 
wounded him. 

Afterward his rivals, the Mexican 
Carlos Arruza, and the Catalonian 
Lui.s Miguel Gonzalez (Dominguin), 
carried on for awhile, then retired. 
New young stars, Miguel Baez (Litri 
IID, and Julio Aparicio, arose and 
things seemed almost the same. The 
mafadores were bringing the bulls in 
closer and closer until suddenly An- 
tonio Mejias (Bienvenida', head of the 
bullfighters union and descendant of a 
long line of Mejias bullfighters all call- 
ing themselves Bienvenida. blew the 
whistle. In Spain corrupt managers 
and promoters were shaving a few cen- 
timeters off the bulls’ horns before each 


fight. As a result the bulls were not 
only slow to strike with the cut horns 
but when they did they were apt to 
misjudge the thrust needed to connect. 
New regulations were promptly set up 
requiring post-mortems by registered 
veterinarians on all dead bulls, with 
heavy fines when any were found horn- 
shaven. Thereupon casualty figures be- 
gan to mount; there was an average of 
one serious goring in every four bull- 
fights in Spain last year, and two bull- 
fighters were killed. But it was hone.st. 

It is, perhaps, hard to understand. 
Many Americans will see some part of 
the bullfighting proceedings in Mexico 
or in Spain this year. Most will turn 
away from the blood and pain, utterly 
revolted; an attitude, it should be 
hastily explained, that is perfectly nor- 
mal: in fact it is shared by many 
Spaniards and Mexicans. Others will 
recognize in the elaborate formalism of 
the bull ring the need for a special 
knowledge, somewhat like the special 
knowledge one must take to the bal- 
let or to a baseball game: their inter- 
est will drift off. Some, following re- 
cent literary trends, will swallow their 
squeamishness and declare themselves 
delighted. A few, having had the good 
luck of running up against a good bull- 
fight first crack out of the box, will fall 
enraptured and become aficiouadoji. 
Unfortunately this is usually the first 
step toward becoming a rillamchn, a 
boastful fellow who loftily pretends a 
highly dubious expertese in the ancient 
arts of tauromachy. In fact the new 
aficionado will soon discover that he 
has joined a cult whose members spend 
their time, while the hulls snort in the 
background, disdainfully sniffing at 
one another. 

NINE WISE MEN 

In Mexico City’s Tupinamba cafe, 
which is comparable to New York’s 
Lindy’s, the Nine Wise Men, all elder- 
ly gentlemen who broadcast to the na- 
tion every Sunday night on what they 
thought of the bullfight Sunday after- 
noon, sometimes invite SI Reporter 
Rafael Delgado Lozano to voice an 
opinion— but within limits. At 46, 
Rafael is judged far too young to speak 
of any bullfighter who has not worked 
within the past 20 years. Let him say 
one word comparing what he saw in 
the afternoon to what he has heard 
Joselito used to do, and his hosts will 
throw him out. They even snoot Im- 
presario Gaona, telling him, politely 
enough, that he is a mere Barnum, a 
panderer to the masses, with no true 
understanding of how to bring bull and 
continued on next page 
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bullfighter together in perfect combi- 
nation, like a rare old wine and an even 
rarer old cheese. 

This horrible snobbism reaches its 
height in the porra and conlra-porra, 
the shirt-sleeved gentry of bullfight- 
ing’s left-field bleachers who occupy 
the sun-drenched seats on either side 
of the judges. They express their opin- 
ions brutally. They make shocking 
references to intimate parts of the 
human body. But always and inevita- 
bly. their attention, their emotion, 
the compelling force of those demand- 
ing and bestowing instincts which 
center in the guts, will finally focus 
on the bull. 

He is implacable, magnificent. He 
may spot a piece of paper floating 
down from the crowd. He will spear 
it on one horn and rip it to shreds with 
two angry shakes of his head. Seeing 
the profferred cape of one of the bull- 
fighter’s assistants he charges, head 
down and horn hooking. From behind 
a fence the bullfighter nervously stud- 
ies him: does he charge straight? Which 
horn does he favor? 

He is death: and therein lies his final 
fascination. The crowd, shrill and ex- 
cited, looks at him and shivers. And 
then, to conquer death, to bring him 
to his knees with grace and beauty, 
the matador steps swiftly into the ring. 

In Plaza Mexico the porra and 
contra-porra remember the day they 
jeered the great Manolete for refusing 
to place handerillaH, and assigning the 
job to one of his assistants. He took the 
bull directly before his critics. There 
he executed one of the most beautiful 
and dangerous pas.ses in bullfighting 
—the natural. It is dangerous because 
the cloth is in the bullfighter’s left 
hand and the sword, which must re- 
main always in his right, cannot be 
used to spread the cloth wider. The 
hull comes very clo.se. Manolete did 
this with slow, certain grace; but it dif- 
fered from many others he did during 
his career in this way. Not once as the 
bull roared past him did he look at it. 

He was staring with cold contempt 
up into the seats at the people who had 
jeered him. They gasped. Still with his 
head liack, staring up at the people, he 
turned and brought the bull by again. 
That wrenched the first “oI6” from the 
crowd. Nine times he passed that bull 
and not once did he look at it. Then, 
fixing it in one spot, he turned for one 
last stare. He touched his body, where, 
according to Spanish mythology, hu- 
man courage resides. Then he turned 
and killed the bull. 


SIX C1L.ASSIC; PASSES 


WITH CAI»E 



- 


Thus ia basic pas.s with which control is established over the 
bull. Some say the name derives from St. Veronica, often pic- 
tured similarly holding the cloth with which she wiped Jesu.s' face. 


WITH MULEXA 





POR AEXO 

Working sword in hand at the opening of the final phase of the 
fight, the bullfighter sends the bull chasing the muleta toward 
the sky in a pa^e par alto, thus further weakening his neck. 
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DRAWINGS BY ROBERT RIGER 



FAROU 



R E: B O IL. E: FC A 


The farol is a fanrier veronica. It starts as a veronica, 
then the bullfighter swirls the ca{>e around his head and 
behind his back, with the bull following it closely around. 


The rebolera is a pass used to end a series of veronicas in 
spectacular grace. Letting one end of the cape balloon com- 
pletely free, the bullfighter spins and brings the bull to a halt. 



N AXUR AE. 



POB PEICHO 


The pane natural, done with the left hand very 
close to the bull, is the fundamental pass of 
the bullfight, very dangerous and very beautiful. 


The /Jd.sc por pcclio, which is shown here in its final phase, 
is the cla.ssic ending to a series of nofuro/cs, with the bull- 
fighUT sending the bull acros.s his chest and straight on out. 
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FLORIDA KEYS continued from page 25 

summer months will get you five fish 
for every one hung on the rack at the 
end of a February day. The winds of 
winter, often brisk, die off to a fine 
somnolence of calm seas in the spring, 
the water warms and fi.sh go closer 
shoreward. 

The winter crowd, fishing from char- 
ter boat and private cruiser, liangs up 
many fine records, which can certain- 
ly claim to be the most publicised of 
all, especially in the big-game division. 
And while at many other fishing cen- 
ters in the country the use of a fair- 
sized power boat often provides the 
sole chance of any good salt-water fi.sh, 
it’s a different story on the Keys. 

CAR-HOPPING ANGLERS 

Here an alert angler going on his own, 
fishing by car, from bridge or ramp — 
at most using a skiff with an outboard 
—is barred only from a crack at the big 
billfish of the Stream. .\n ambitiou.s 
guide midway down the Highway is 
now booked days in advance to con- 
duct his parties, by car. to choice fish- 
ing spots. He makes no all-day trips, 
guiding his charters to a bridge or 
shoreline exactly at what he considers 
the right tide and hour. This minimizes 
the time recjuired and eliminates the 
boat ride, often long, to the grounds to 
be fished. 

Added to the story of this deft opera- 
tion is the certainly unique feature that 
so far the fisherman has never been 
rained out. General storms covering the 
length of the Highway are rare. A 
quick run from a drifting squall into 
sun and calmer waters 20 miles up or 


down the road .saves the day for the 
fisherman-by-car. He’ll fish anything 
from grunts to tarpon, but his special- 
ty is permit, the great powerful pom- 
pano that streaks seaward with the 
speed of a bonefish and the force of a 
charging bull. Often he will outcatch 
the powerboats also .seeking this com- 
paratively rare prize. 

The ca.sual fisherman’s gear should 
include a bait-casting or spinning rod, 
a favorite plug or two, a spoon, a feath- 
ered lure. Along with this light tackle 
it is a good idea to bring a .six-foot rod 
with a star-drag reel and at least an 
18-thread tine. A fisherman is likely to 
find him.self desperately working a 
heavy fish away from bridge pilings, 
and he needs the stout gear. 

It’s a wonderful experience to fish 
the Keys. You toss a plug across that 
swirling eddy at the tip of the bridge 
ramp. With a pistol-shot explosion, a 
barracuda who has been lurking there 
in the feed drift slashes across the sur- 
lace, twisting into the air. P’ive or 10 
minutes of looping runs and the sharp 
characteristic bulldog yankings, and 
the first fish of the day comes to gaff. 

Out of the corner of your eye you’ve 
been aware that some large fish, too far 
distant to identify, was being hauled 
up over the bridge railing. A few unpro- 
ductive ca.sts, and curiosity gels the 
better of you — you move a mile out on 
the bridge with half a dozen other fish- 
ermen. The fish you couldn’t identify 
turns out to be a 30-pound grouper, a 
tough tussle in water coursing 15 feet 
below the railing. 

The “catch-all” bait of the Keys is 
cut and whole mullet, except for such 
crustacean-feeding species as the 


sheepshead and pompano. You've 
switched now to the heavy rod, a light 
sinker, No. 4 or 5 hook and a slice of 
ocean mullet. 

What's going to hit? It’s not a bad 
bet that before you can go through the 
long roster of possibles you'll have your 
first strike. You’ve forgotten that 
eobia stray in from the reefs, but there 
is one of them surfacing, fighting head 
down in an all-out charge that makes 
you glad you switched tackle. 

It’s late afternoon now. You’ve land- 
ed half a dozen good fish and you be- 
gin to look around. Off toward the 
tiny mangrove island tall white herons 
walk their methodical patrol. Two 
bonefishermen arc making their last 
casts of the day in the shelving shallow 
to the right, and a charlerboat has 
pulled in to the lee of the bridge, re- 
leasing floats over live bait to drift in 
toward the pilings for tarpon. 

THE NIGHT FISHERMEN 

With the coming of evening, a new 
hatch of fishermen move to their 
places. These are mostly the smart 
locals who know that quite a few of 
the best fish are primarily night feed- 
ers and they don’t mind braving a few 
mosquito waves to get them. The 
school of snappers that teased and 
moved away all day from the most 
tempting bait will break up now and 
start a fast steady feeding. Great slug- 
jawed tarpon begin to stir, slapping 
the water’s surface. 

At the docksides, in the neon splashes 
of bars that dot the dark wilderness of 
the Keys, in town restaurants, the talk 
everywhere is of the day’s fishing, the 
plans for tomorrow. 

If you've taken up your place with 
the night watch to jump a tarpon, you 
have one of fishing’s greatest moments 
ahead of you— a huge, gill-distended 
slab-sided fish lunging skyward, a silver 
blaze in the moonlight. No motor to 
tire him, no guide to play your position. 
Just alone, personalized battle with the 
most versatile of all big-game fighters 
charging off across the water, barrel- 
rolling, reversing to shoot straight at 
the bridge pilings from which you 
must keep him at all costs. You'll 
watch incredible jump after jump un- 
til he tires, and then walk him to the 
ramp. There, with a silent salute, you 
may release him for some future fray. 

At Key West they’re fishing at the 
end of Duval Street, the main thor- 
oughfare, and boxfish, moonfish and a 
big jewfish will probably be on the 
dock behind the night club before it 
closes. It’s all around the clock on the 
world’s longest fishing pier. 



EVERYONE HELPS when a big fish Is hooked on a setline. Here anglens from up and 
down the causeway have converged to subdue and haul to the road a giant sea bass. 
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The goljers of A mericu, by 
teeing off on PsATIONAL (X)LF DAY during 
the past three years, have contributed 
over $317, ()(}() to deserving organizations 


Thr Natinna] Golf Fund, Inc. reports tin- following 
disbursement of the proceeds of three years of 
NATIONAL GOLF DAY as of November 30. 19.=)4: 


NAME OF ORGANIZATION 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENT 
1952-1954 

United Service Organizotions, Inc. 

$160,544.65 

The Amorican Women's Voluntary Services. Inc. 

9.000.00 

Middle Atlontic Blind Golfort AtMciotion 

3.000.00 

United Stoles Blind Goifors Association 

3.000.00 

United Stoles Golf Associotion — 

Greens Section ond Turf Research 

Educalionol Program 

23,700.00 

United Stales Junior Chomber of Commerce 

Wor Memorial Fund 

23,000.00 

Caddie Scholorship Funds 

51.500.00 

The Professional Golfers Associotion 

(Relief. Educational ond Benevolent Funds, 
ond Notionol Caddie Association) 

38,200.00 

Possibilities. Unlimited 

6,000.00 


Total: 3 Years of National Golf Day 


$317,944.65 


LIFE 


Sponsor: of 

NATIONAL GOLF DAY 
with the cooperotion of the USGA 


The National Golf Fund. Ine. ha.s Ijeen erealcd hv 
NATIONAL (iOI.F DAY. All proceeds of NATlONAi. 
GOLF D.AY go to deserving organ ization.s — LIFK under- 
writes all expenses. Thousands of golfers will Ik? tee- 
ing off this year against national champs f.rl Fiirgul 
and Babe Didrickson Zaharias on golf courses 
tliroughout the country on June 4th. Vi'alch for more 
news of NATIONAL GOLF DAY- 19.i5. 
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GOOD OLD HUNTING 

This generation of wiUlfowlers missed out on the greatest 
shooting New England ever saw. This is how it used to be 

by JAMES B. TREFETHEN 


A r.oN<; the North Atlanlie coast the 
^modern goose shooter, a champion 
at ignoring discomfort, often bemoans 
his modern bag limit of two l)irds. 
Crouched in the cold, he dreams of 
days of more liberal hunting. To com- 
plete his misery, he may also dream of 
the fantastically comfortable shooting 
setups w'hich flourished in southern 
New England for nearly a century, 
then died abruptly in 19;}4 when shoot- 
ing over live decoys wa.s banned. 

COBBLERS ORIGINATED THE SYSTEM 

The origin of ".stand” .shooting, as 
it was called, was typically Ameri- 
can. Around 1S40 several cobblers near 
Brockton, Mass, took tools and guns 
to the bank of a nearby pond, tethered 
a live goose In the water before a crude 
blind, and proceeded to mix business 
with jtleasure. When no gee.se dropped 
in, tliey worked at their lasts: when 
geese were flying, they shot— and a 
single plump gander brought more at 
the market than three pairs of shoe.s. 
Wealthy sportsmen and limited-mem- 
bership clubs adopted and elaborated 
upon the -scheme until by I9i»> stands 
had been constructed on practically 
every large pond along the New Eng- 
land coast from Merrymeeting Bay in 
Maine to C onnecticut. From beginning 
to end, southeastern ila.ssachusetts 
was the center; by 1930 it had nearly 
400 licensed shooting stands. 

Each of these stands had three es- 
sentials: a decoy beach, a blind and a 
camp to hi)u.se the hunters — the size 
and elegance of all reflecting the pros- 
perity of the ow'iier. A typical estab- 
lishment had an arlifioial beach of 
clean tvhite.sand that gave sharp focu.s 
to the strong blacks and hrown.s of the 
live decoys. At a small stand there 
might he 20 live geese tethered on the 


beach; the large.st had beaches more 
than 100 feel long and used up to 300 
live decoys. In the water off the beach 
were arranged an equivalent number 
of artificials. 

The blind, running the full length of 
the beach, was a wall of rough j)ine 
slabs or green-painted planks, camou- 
flaged on the water side with fresh-cut 
boughs of oak and pine. Peepholes and 
shooting ports were cut along it at reg- 
ular intervals. There usually was a 
lean-to shelter in the blind for the pro- 
tection of the shooters and several pens 
for "caH” ducks who.se mate.s were 
tethered on the beach to .stimulate do- 
mestic conversation. 

The .shooting camp, well screened by 
trees and camouflaged with houghs, 
lay behind the blind. This was general- 
ly a small but comfortable tar-paper- 
covered cottage, furnished with bunk 
beds, a stove, table and chairs. The 
more elaborate could easily be used 
for year-round residences. Connecting 
blind and camp was a sunken path, 
often thatched or partially roofed to 
form a tunnel. 

The hunters spent most of their time 
in the camp, playing cards, reading or 
drinking. When a distant \ of geese 
was sighted, a watcher in tlie blind sig- 
naled the camp with an electric huzzer, 
whereupon the hunters raced through 
the tunnel to the blind and took up 
their po.sitions along the wall. By this 
lime the decoys on the beach would he 
in full cry. tolling their own kind to 
death with almost satanic glee. If the 
wild birds still showed no sign of inter- 
est, the gunner worked a lever which 
released from live to 50 young birds 
kepi in pen.s behind the lodge or camf>. 
These “lliers” Hew from their pens, cir- 
cled over the water and swam to the 
beach to join their companions and to 



feed. This deception usually worked. 

Wild geese rarely dropped directly 
into the decoys. Usually they lit far 
out in open water and swam warily in 
toward the beach. In spite of the great 
investment in equipment that the larg- 
er stands represented, none of the stand 
shooters enjoyed goose shooting every 
day, since eastern New England lies 
too far off the main flight lines of the 
geese. But when a flock of Canada.s did 
move into range, the hunters made the 
best of their opportunity. After the kill 
had been retrieved, the hunters usually 
retired to the warmth of the stove, to 
the cards and the coffee while the gun- 
ner rounded up and penned the fliers 
and resumed In's lone vigil in the hiiiid. 

LIVE DECOYS WERE DEADLY 

It was a slaughter when the gee.se ar- 
rived, and pulilic opinion finally forced 
abandonment of stand .shooting. Yet, 
in its day there was some justification 
for it. Usually there were long waits, 
sometimes of days on end, before geese 
came within sight, and nothing else 
would liring them in hut live decoys. 
In 1932 there were 357 licensed shoot- 
ing stands in Massachusetts, using 
6,616 live goose and 5,445 live duck 
decoy.s. Their reported kill that year 
was 5,669 geese and 18,755 black tlucks. 
By contrast in 1934, when live decoys 
first were banned, only 196 geese and 
610 ducks wore killed at the 64 stands 
that opened. Few remained in opera- 
tion after 1935. 

The field of American sport has nev- 
er seen anything like the old shooting 
stands, and it wil) never see their like 
again. Even if the law someday again 
permits the use of live decoys, which is 
unlikely, the chain has been broken. 
The old-time decoy keepers and gun- 
ners are gone or are going fast; the wild 
ponds where the stands once stood 
have been tamed, their shores dotted 
with garish cottages and hemmed with 
roads. The shooting camps have been 
razed or converted into summer resi- 
dences and the blinds broken into kin- 
dling by picnickers. Little remains ex- 
cept the rusting wire of an occasional 
flier pen, a few rotting slabs, and mem- 
orira that still haunt some old-timers as 
they huddle in open blinds hoping for 
just one shot at a Canada goose. 
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SPORT IN ART 


CfC}\tcc\ Syorh Of^ /A|nvn 



T hk popular art of the Japanese peo- 
ple ill the latter half of the 18th 
Century was the polychrome wood- 
block print of "genre” type, illustrat- 
ing various pastimes of everyday life 
such as the decorous sports shown on 
this and the following page. Japan was 


in a period of peace and prosperity and 
much of the populace had the time and 
means to enjoy sports and games. In 
the delightful print above, by Isoda 
Koriu-sai, two elegant young men en- 
gage in archery while a girl attendant 
tries to hide her giggles behind her hand. 



Sold in the market places and at fairs, these Japanese 
prints were the work of artists whose skill has rarely been 
excelled. Thi.s woodcut of two younR girls fishing wa.s done 
by unchallenged master of the group, Suzuki Harunobu. 


I 



The prints of this period were the first made in Japan 
with several blocks using dilTerent colors, a process de- 
veloped in 1742. In the print shown at the right two wom- 
en, dressed in male hunting attire, hunt with a falcon. 







BOXING continued from page IS 

business. With me he is always a gen- 
tleman and good company. If I want 
to see him it’s my own damn business.” 

If Golfbag were Norris’ only crimi- 
nal associate, one would be templed to 
assign the cause to a perverse but per- 
haps rather admirable loyalty to an 
old friendship founded on an old favor. 
But this is not the case. Norris’ pri- 
mary interest changed from racing— 
although he still has a stable, and per- 
haps finds Hunt’s friendship helpful in 
track affairs— to boxing, and he ac- 
quired interests in several fighters. 

A result, as SI has already disclosed, 
was that he “fixed” one of them, Harry 
Thomas, to lose two important fights. 
He became a boxing promoter, arrang- 
ing matches in the Chicago Stadium 
and other arenas controlled by his 
father— and finally, as we have seen, 
became eofounder and president of the 
boxing monopoly. Kn route, he found 
“good company” of an eciually dubious 
sort. Asa Harlem acquaintance has put 
it. “That Norris — he just seems to pre- 
fer the lower clien-teel of life.” 

For instance, Frank Carbo. 

Norris has said, “Sure, I know Frank 
Carbo. Everybody know.s Frank C arbo. 
I occasionally have hail a cup of coffee 
or a beer with Carbo.” 

“MR. GRAY" 

But along “Jacobs Beach,” as the 
dreary neighborhood around Madison 
Square Garden is called in honor of the 
late Mike, the name “Frank Carbo” 
evokes such tangled emotions of fear, 
awe, and desire that the denizens of 
that world have a hard time even say- 
ing it. If they manage to choke it up, 
it is u.sually in a raspy half-whisper, 
and witli a sliding and furtive move- 
ment of the eyes. To them, as they talk 
among them.selves, he is “The Gray- 
haired Guy,” or even “Mr. Gray” (the 
name, incidentally, of one of Norris' 
horses/. They fear him as the arbiter of 
their fortunes, the man they mu.st “get 
straight with” if they are to make a 
living in the boxing business; more- 
over, as a man who knows how to en- 
force his point of view. They are in 
awe of him because they believe in his 
power and in his access to the highest 
commercial and governmental agencies 
in linxing. And they are filled with a de- 
sire to make the money which Carbo, 
properly placated, can send their way. 

Who is this man who ha.s been called 
“the overlord of boxing’s underworld”? 
What is the source of his pow'er? What 
is his relationship with Norris? 

Frank Carbo, alias Paul Carbo, 


THE GRAY-HAIRED GUY. Frank Car- 
b<i, was prematurely gray when he was 
jailed in Los Angeles in 1942 (n/wrO tor the 
murder of Harry Greenberg. The ca.se ulti- 
mately was dismissed for lack of evidence. 
Picture at right .shows Carbo as he looks 
today a-s Syndicate’s overlord of boxing. 

alia.s Frank Tucker, known in earlier 
times as "Jimmy the Wop,” Number 
B-95838 on the New York Police rec- 
ords and Number 187972 in the files of 
the FBI, was born on August 10, 1904 
in New York City and while still a 
child gave promise of his later success 
as a hoodlum, bandit and killer. He was 
first arrested at the age of eleven and 
dispatched to the Juvenile Catholic 
Protectory, where he w^as recommitted 
at the ages of 12, 13 and 14 successive- 
ly. At the age of 18 he was charged 
with felonious assault, and at 19 with 
grand larceny. .At 20 he killed an un- 
armed taxi driver named A1 Weber, 
and after some delay was sentenced to 
Sing Sing. There he spent less than a 
year before being paroled. The follow- 
ing year he was wanted for question- 
ing in connection with the murder of 
Mickey Duffy, a bootlegger. In 1933 
he was wanted for armed robbery and 
for the murders of two beer racketeers 
named Max Greenberg and Max Has- 
sel. In 1941, by now as a trigger man 
for Murder, Inc., he was indicted and 
tried for the Los Angeles murder of 
Harry Greenberg (no relation to his 
earlier Greenberg), a renegade from the 
Lepke mob. He was let off by a hung 
jury and a re-trial was scheduled, but 



William O’Dwyer, then district altor- 
ney of Kings County, refused to let 
the key witness make a second trip to 
California. 

The evidence, of course, is incom- 
plete, since men in Garbo’s type of 
work tend to lack candor. How and 
when he entered the boxing business is 
not certain, hut by 1936 on his own 
admission — following one of his arrests 
for murder— he owned part of the mid- 
dleweight champion, Babe Risko. For 
some years he seems to have specialized 
in middleweights. Freddy Steele, the 
next champion, got his fight with Risko 
in Seattle only after Carbo had been 
cut in on his contract, and presumably 
continued on next ptige 
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JIMMY PLUMERI lulius Ooylei, truck- 
ing racketeer, has "cut in” many boxers. 


BOXING roiiliiiucd from jnujc 47 

the same leverage was used H) give him 
a share in the ne.xt succeeding cham- 
pions, Al Hostak and Solly Krieger. 
Gradually, however, Carbo branched 
out, and already by the mid-Ili-lOs was 
known as a man of substantial and 
diverse holdings among boxers. It was 
more thafi a bu.sinRs.s- with him; he was 
a boxing bull, ainl a very well-inforined 
one. .\nd .so, since initiative and hard 
work count for something in the untler- 
world as well a.s in the worhl of legality, 
it was natural that in lime he should Ite- 
come head of boxing in the Syntlicate. 

U.N. OF CRIME 

Like .sin itself, the Syndicate can not 
he defined with precision, although law 
enforcement agencies spend a good deal 
of time trying to do so. The best opin- 
ion is that it is an ouigrowth r>f the oJd 
Mafia, no longer limited to Sicilians 
and organized on a less formal and 
more flexililc basis. It evidently is a 
sort of U.N. of crime, compo.sed of 
sovereign but closely consulting groups, 
each with its own sphere of influence 
such as narcotics, numbers or water- 
front rackets. .luriadicl ional disputes 
are handled by consultation amt»ng the 
leaders and — it is believed —under the 
impartial offices of an unofficial secre- 
tary general. i Lucky I.,uciano and 
Frank rostello suppo.sed]y are pa.st 
occupants of thisollice: the current one 
may be Vito Genovese.' Kach group is 
autonomous yet answerable to the 
others and to the .secretary general, a 
man trusted to have the basest motives 
al heart and desirous, naturally, of 
seeing men of un<|Uestioned dishonc'tty 
in the various positions of re.sponsibil- 
ily. In the framework of this apparatus, 



VITO GENOVESE, reputed Syndicate 
boss is "friend” of Matchmaker Billy Brown. 


under circumstances that remain ob- 
scure even to the police, Frank Carho 
rose in become chief of the Syndicate’s 
boxing section at about the same time 
as tlie birth of tlie IBC. 

This is not to say that there was any 
direct connection between the two 
events. The coincidence, however, was 
to have its effects, and these were to be 
amplified by still a third coincidence. 
It was al this time llial television be- 
gan it.s tremendous growth. With free 
boxing at his disposal in the living 
room, tlie average boxing fan stayed 
home from the local arenas, and these 
soon In-gan to wither away. To make 
any sort of living, boxers and managers 
found themselves increasingly depend- 
ent on a narrowing number of arenas, 
mostly iho.sp which had found TV 
sponsors. Kxoluding heavyweight title 
bouts (usually lelevi.sed on a closed 
circuit) Ijoxing'.s T\' receipt.s are run- 
ning al the rale currently of $2 millions 
comjiared with $1.5 millions from the 
box office; and whereas from 150 to 200 
cities used to liave boxing shows on a 
fairly regularschedule, the number now 
is down to about eight, with only about 
25 boxing cards a week throughout the 
entire coiiniry. 

Thus the limes were especially fa- 
vorable for the IBC to establish its 
legal domination and forCarbo and the 
Syndicate to establish their illegal one. 
The latter, of course, lacking the full 
protection of the law, could not be .so 
complete: there still are fighters and 
managers who have evaded it. But 
Carbo has done very well. Unable to 
obtain a manager’s license because of 
his criminal record, he operates instead 
through “fronts” or “piece-men” who 
have licen.ses: such men as Willie Fried- 
enberg (alias Willie “The Undertaker” 



"GOLFBAG’’ HUNT, ChlcilEO Kung-ster, 

i.s friend and frequent guest of Jim Norris. 


Ketchuml, Hyrnie “The Mink” (or 
“The Weasel”) Wallman, Al “The 
Vest” Weill and Angel Lopez. Other 
managers, although not “fronting” for 
Carho and maintaining a good deal of 
freedom of actioti, must ordinarily 
make some accommodation with him. 
According to one of the highest law- 
enforcement ollicials of New York City, 
he dominates the International Boxing 
Guihl, the principal association of man- 
agers, and is believed to have “pieces” 
of half the current champions and of a 
number of the contenders and top-of- 
the-card fighters. His associates in the 
Syndicate— some of whom operate 
from inside the IBC — own or control 
most of the others. 

How can he do it? Wlieii a promising 
young fighter comes to New York, sis 
all of tliem do, Carbo or one of his a.s- 
•sociales watches him in action. If he 
looks good, and unle.s.s he is already 
spoken for by one of the Syndicate's 
out-of-town gangster affiliates, a 
“front” manager approaches the boy’s 
manager, sometimes with an offer to 
buy all or part of his contract, some- 
time,s with a simple tlemand to be “cut 
in.” For instance, last year “someone” 
al the Garden bought Hurricane Jack- 
son from his managers for $7,500. Suh- 
setiuently, it was announced that Lip- 
py Breitbart had become Jackson’s 
“sole manager.” If the offer or demand 
is refused there is at lea.st the threat of 
physical punishment, though it is sel- 
dom inflicted these days. However, as 
one prominent manager says, “{’arbo 
is a killer. All the managers are afraid 
of him.” Ordinarily the result is simply 
that the l)oy gels no more fights at im- 
portant arenas. There are many exam- 
ple.s to prove this point; but liere, for 
the moment, it is more intert*sting to 
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examine the sources of Carbo’s author- 
ity. Since boxing cards are arranged by 
matchmakers, it will be useful to look, 
for example, at the Madison Square 
Garden matchmaker. 

■■MR. BROWN" 

Since August of 19.52, when A1 Weill 
resigned and acknowledged himself to 
be the manager of Rocky Marciano, the 
Garden matchmaker has been a squat, 
balding ex-prizefighter who calls him- 
self Billy Brown but whose real name 
is Dominick Mordini. 

That Brown should have been James 
D. Norris’ choice for matchmaker 
may, by itself, indicate something 
about the latter’s tolerance of a man's 
social connections, and alist of Brown’s 
friend.s indicate.^ how far — and in what 
direction — that tolerance stretches. 
Brown’s daughter was married not 
long ago, and on this sentimental 
occasion the guest list included Vito 
Genovese, Frank Casino, Jimmy 
Plumeri (alias Doyle i. Tommy Dio, 
Champ Segal, Eddie Coco and Tom- 
my Eboli (alias Ryan:, all notorious 
gangsters — and none other than Frank 
Carbo. 

Is this guilt by association? Indeed 
it is. At former chairman Chri.sten- 
berry’s request, thelaws governing box- 
ing in New York were revised in 1952 
to give him the power to revoke the 
license of “anyone who even associates 
with criminals . . . (or) who in our 
judgment acts against the best interests 
of boxing or the public.’’ Yet Brown 
was appointed head matchmaker at 
the Garden after this new law was 
passed. And the aforementioned senti- 
mental convention of hoodlums took 
place only last October. 

Can one believe that James D. Nor- 
ris has somehow been innocently and 
naively victimized— that he is unaware 
of the criminal nature of the men who 
are his friends? For instance, could any- 
onc in the boxing business fail to know 
that Eddie Coco, Rocky Graziano’s 
former “manager,’’ is a gangster and 
murderer? Yet, when Coco was first 
convicted in 1951 of the killing of a car 
wa.sher in Miami, one of his character 
references was Norris, who wrote, “In 
my association with him [Coco] I have 
always found him to be a man of his 
word, well liked and highly respected 
by his many friends.’’ 

Among Coco’s many friends is 
Frank Carbo who, in turn, has been 
heard to say, “One of the things I’m 
proudest of is my friendship with Jim 
Norris.” Carbo and Norris are not seen 
together in public these days, but be- 
fore the scandal of boxing attracted 


too much attention they could be 
found from time to time at a midtown 
New York restaurant that belonged to 
Eddie Coco. Carbo has visited at Nor- 
ris’ home in Coral Gables, F'la. When 
Norris' wife died a few years ago, 
Carbo— and other mobsters— attended 
the funeral. 

One of the best-informed police of- 
ficials in New York City has said, 
“When you’re talking with Carbo, 
you’re talking with Norris.” 

What Carbo stands to gain from this 
association is, of course, apparent. His 
“pieces” of important fighters add up 
to important money, and his ability 
to “fix” fights in which his fighters ap- 
pear enables him and his friends in 
the Syndicate to make betting coups. 
It has been estimated that on a major 
fight the Syndicate’s betting manager, 
believed to be Frank Casino, can place 
as much as $1,000,000 in bets— widely 
spread around the country, natural- 
ly, and in small amounts. The num- 
ber of outright “fixes,” in which one 
fighter has orders to “take a dive,” 
may be comparatively small. But there 


tween the Norn.ses, .son and father, was dis- 
played in 1949 when Jame.s Sr. .shoutingly 


are more subtle ways of building the 
odds to the gamblers’ advantage: 
matching a boy a little beyond his 
weight or class, or matching him too 
soon after his last fight, perhaps when 
he is suffering from Injuries which only 
a few know about, or deliberately 
overtraining or undertraining him. 
Fights can be and are “fixed” in such 
ways without either fighter knowing 
about it. The results, whatever the 
methods, have made Carbo a rich 
man who during one nine-month pe- 
riod was able to deposit $300,000 in 
the bank, although he has no visible 
means of support. 

What could Norris gain by dealing 
with such a man? One clue may lie in 
his comment when asked recently to 
explain the Coco letter. “Graziano was 
the middleweight champion,” he said, 
“and his fight with Zalc set the indoor 
record at Chicago. Coco was licensed. 
And when I needed Graziano for a 
bout, I got him. Coco always came 
through. I was a-sked to write the letter 
and I did. It seemed like a good thing to 
continued on next page 


protested referee's deci.sion during a hockey 
game while James Jr, watched in moody 
silence. The elder Norris died in 1952. 
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“FEEL LIKE A KID” 

'•Just received all my back is.sue.s 
of Sports Illustrated. The 
ma^ruzine i.s jrrout. I feel like a 
kid with u new toy. This is just 
what we .sports enthusiasts 
have been looking for for a 
long time. Guess I'll have to 
quit moving because I don’t 
want to miss an issue.” 

Fred M. lSrii/^n, 
f.arjuna Deaet’, C(ili/. 



AT COMMISSION HEARING last November presided over by ihen-Chairman Chri-s- 
tenbf'rry txrroMd jrom left), Garden .Malchmaker Billy Brown iDominick Mordini) 
swears to tell the truth in testimony on dispute between two managers’ organizations. 


BOXING continued from page 43 

do at the time, although I guess in ret- 
rospect it Wasn’t.” 

The Norri.s-IBC arena holding.s and 
television contracts need a steady, re- 
liable source of fighters and of managers 
who “always come through.” In spite 
of the power of its own monopoly, how 
much simpler, how much more conve- 
nient and practical, the IBC may find 
it to deal with a Carbo and a puppet 
organization of managers — the I.B.G. 
—than with independent managers 
with their rapscallion and demanding 
ways. A Norris-Carbo alliance would 
make as much sense economically as 
the tie-ins between merchants and 
suppliers that are quite routine— and 
quite legal — in many fields of business. 

“ON THE INSIDE" 

To this, people who have known 
Norris add a psychological factor dif- 
ficult to pin down yet perhaps of over- 
riding importance. Certainly Norris, 
with his immense fortune, does not 
need the money he makes from boxing. 
As he said recently, ‘T make nothing 
out of this job. I get no salary and no 
expense account. If all these thing.s 
they say were true, what would I have 
to gain?” The answer seems to be sim- 
ply that Norris likes his associations 
with such people as Carbo, Coco, Golf- 
bag Sam Hunt and similar racketeers, 
that he has a naive and half-juvenile 
admiration for gangsters and is grati- 
fied by being “on the inside.” Raised 


in Chicago during the 1920s when 
gangsterism had a certain glamour, 
learning to gamble and “study the 
angles” at an early age, learning at 
his father’s knee the difference between 
“wise money” and “sucker money,” 
so rich that the only satisfaction in 
making money was to make it shrewd- 
ly, from the “inside,” he perhaps has 
found a satisfying sense of power and 
self-esteem in becoming a man to whom 
the leading fighters and the toughest 
hoodlums defer. 

On the record, Norris knows nothing 
about the seamy aide of boxing. “It’s 
not as bad as it’s painted,” he says, 
“Tve never done anything wrong. If 
I thought there was some sort of dirty- 
work with one of our bouts, I’d be the 
first guy to holler Cop. Everybody 
around who's interested in the good 
name of boxing knows that I expect 
them, if they hear of anything wrong, 
to come in and say to me, ‘Jim, you’d 
better look into that fight next week,’ 
We don’t want any black eyes . . . W'e 
maintain a constant vigilance.” As for 
Carbo having to be cut in on fighters 
who work at the Garden, Norris says, 
"I don’t see how it could be done.” 

To which a reasonable answer may 
be a recent observation by Lou Still- 
man, proprietor of the famous muscle 
parlor near the Garden. Pausing to 
spit on the floor, Stillman commented, 
"As my old mother, may God rest 
her, used to say, ‘WHien three peo- 
ple tell you you’re drunk, it’s time 
to go to bed.’ ” END 


NEXT WEEK: 


ANOTHER CHAPTER IN THE 
STORY OF BOXING IN THE U.S. 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



from JOHNNY REVOL 


Especial!}' for beginners 
but useful for all golfers 

if pro at Guff Hilh Golf Club 


W HKN it comes to chip shots, it seems that practically every golfer 
has an inborn fear he won’t give the ball enough loft. He wants to 
see that ball travel in a high arc, so he sets his weight back on the right 
leg and makes a jerky swing with his hands back of the club head at the 
moment of impact. The result is that he not only open.s the club face 
too much but he also pulls his body upward in his convulsive scoop- 
ing motion. Instead of lifting the ball in a cri.sp arc, he is lucky if he 
doesn't hit way behind it or skull it over the green. 

To correct these faults, first make sure your left wrist is straight 
and on a line with the shaft. Then, when you swing, the key thing 
to remember is the hands, not the wrists. The backswing uses both 
hands evenly, with a certain amount of play in the wrists. So does 
the downswing. The hands lead the club head slightly. At impact you 
should feel yourself striking down and through the ball. This action 
may at first give you the sen.sation that you are closing the club head, 
but actually you are iu.st giving yourself a chance to follow through 
in a straight line that follows the course of the ball. The loft of 
the club head will supply all the loft you need. 
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correct position at address, 
hands in front of the ball 


NEXT WEEK'S GUEST PRO: JOE NOVAK ON THE ANGLE OF THE SHAFT 



“ENGROSSING” 

"The scope of coverage is satis- 
fyingly complete, the picture 
coverage is thrilling and the 
writing has a refreshingly dif- 
ferent slant on this wonderful 
world of sport. A most engross- 
ing publication.” 

irilh'atn Banks, 
Toronto, Out. 
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complete cruising com- 
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13IOIV GrOES "WEST 

Opening day at Santa Anita is traditionally as much a proving ground for 
fashion acceptance on the West Coast as the opening of Belmont is in 
the East. Beport from the track: California has accepted the H*line 



Merte Oberon wore Dior's new suit of gray flannel, with a 
boxed jacket which was partly cut away at sides like a man's 
shirttail, In the Brazilian Room of Santa Anita’s Turf Club. 



Mrs. Patrick Doheny also wore a Dior suit, this one with a new 
longer jacket buttoned snug at the hip. Formal acces-sories: white 
kid gloves- a California preference- satin scarf, diamond bracelet. 
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T ut: i.di'UKsr < iiY of (innost an<l ridirule i<> 
Uri'f't t ht‘ opt'iiing of I he Paris colleclions lusl 
August catnc from ralifornia, land of lln- full- 
blown Amerii'an l)<-aut\-. Rut on the ojK-ninn 
day of Santa Anita's ma^cnifioent track tltis 
year, the best-dressed ladies to l)e found in tlte 
Turf Clul) wore the H-line sillmuette of f'hris- 
t iaii Dior an<l su«'h Ameri«-an designers as Karen 
Stark and Pauline Trinere. Tln-ir escorts wore 
polo coats of i-arners hair or vi<'uha. sjujrt jack- 
ets over odd vests, sweater-vests of cashmeri'. 


Mr<. William Shea of H>-vcrl\- HilN wore an overhloU'e Mr^. (’ic<ir>te M. NfcUohert' of Sierra Madre wore a twocsl coat h.v I'uii- 

(•o'tuiue of lila<-k Jind white iweed that l.iittoti'- line Triitere. 't- hnx-pleated. xtrai^jlil line-; are prophetic of a new •^lim 

iJ)c back. It’- h.v \eiv York dre'----ih*'i;:ner Kareti Stark, .liJhoiretfe for of ralifornia’'.- favorite fa'-l'ion..- ’he casual '•-port coal. 
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TROPHY SILHOUETTES line ringside as Robert Pisarich of the Louisiana 
State team backs away from Eric Hinize of Maryland in battle for the 147- 

pound title. Fighting three two-minute rounds, LSU’s Pisarich won a decision. PHOTOGR.tPHS BY HY PESKIN 



FIGHTING FOR ALMA MATER 


Louisiana State University, perennially 
a top contender for national honor.s in 
the limited but still thriving intercol- 
legiate boxing circuit (SI, Nov. 22), 
punched out a 7 1 victory over Mary- 
land during the Sugar Bowl Tourna- 
ment at New Orleans. 

The LSU triumph was the pay-off 
on a wealth of material and some care- 
fully planned strategy. Coach J. T. 
Owen’s 30-man squad was the pick of 
about 100 candidates who turned out 


at the beginning of the season. For 
three months the LSU fighters trained 
hard in the orthodox regimen of box- 
ing-roadwork, calisthenics, punch- 
ing the bag and, finally, contact work. 
To prepare for Maryland, Owen ob- 
tained films and scouting reports on 
the opponents. Schooled in the ways 
of their foes, the LSU fighters went 
on to their sweeping win, established 
themselves as the ones to beat in the 
NCAA championships this spring. 


MARYLAND LOSER Leo Coyne -rits at 
ringside after hks fight while a solicitous 
teammate unwraps Coynes wrist bundage.s. 
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LSu CONQUEROR Cfowp iVele ho\>rs over fallen foe Leo Coyne durinj,' fiRht for 
l 76 -i)(>un(l title. Collegiate rules require all fighters to wear headgear and to use 
12-02. gloves instead of the 8 -ounce ones that are normally used in professional ho.xing. 


COMIC RELItF FLOWED IN OCCASIONAL LAPSES SUCH AS DOUBLE TUMBLE 



"PURSES” FOR BOTH TEAMS CONSISTED OF TROPHIES 



The BAHAMAS 


announce 

The Srd ANNUAL 
WINTER FISHING 
TOURNAMENT 



C/ifimpion Minlfrlime game fish of 
the Bahamas is ihe spee/lv wahoo 
— moretkan 100 ivere regisirreil in 
last tvinler's Fishing Toiirnameni. 

Visitors fishinj' fho flats, rpcfs amt nfT- 
shore waters of the Bahamas from 
January 2iui ihrnuf'h Marcli 27lh. 
1955. wiJI enjov the aihlerl zest of 
close eompetition with their brother 
anglers. 

Tlip 3r<l annual B\H\\ns W'tNTKR 
Fishing Toirnamf.nt will uet unilcr 
wav on January 2nd an<i run for 
Bf/days. 

The tournament i-ommitlee olfer.s 
prizes, special awards and contest 
citations for the top-weight catches 
of 22 dilTerent salt-water gamesters. 

This internationally popular sports 
event is a wide-open aflair, Anv per- 
son Hshing in the Bahamas with rrHl 
and reel automatically becomes a 
contestant. There are no entry or 
registration fees required. 


For free tniirnamenl infnrmalinn iiritc 

DON McCarthy 

Fishing Information Bureau 

NASSAU, BAHAMAS, 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 

Bay Street, .Nassau, Bahamas 


For a copY of the "FisJicrmitn's Ciiiile 
to the Raliamas" use coupon helmc. 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMINT BOARD 
Itav Sired, Nassau. Bahamas SI.M7-5S 
Here's mr ihillar — please send me a copy 
of the "Fisherman's Guide." 
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BOWLING 

ALL-STAR ANDY 

The big event is rolling, and SI sends 
valorous Varipapa a sentimental salute 

by VICTOR KALMAN 



Chicago, III. 

S OMKTtMES clown, Often villain, ever 
a star performer, the indefatigable 
Andy Varipapa once again has taken 
center stage in the All-Star tourna- 
ment, bowling’s greatest annual dra- 
ma. Varipapa, who was accorded top 
national billing before many of the 160 
men and 64 women in the current cast 
were born, may fade out before the 
televised finale on Sunday, January 
23rd. The All-Star is a body-punishing 
test of 100 games, and the chunky, ex- 
plosive bowler from Hempstead, N.Y. 
is nudging 64. But on the eve of the 
spectacle, at least, he stood in the 
spotlight— not in his memorable role 
of braggadocio but as the sentimen- 
tal choice of the public he has as- 
tounded, affronted and entertained for 
a lifetime. 

This tournament, which means so 
much to so many, provides a natural 
setting for Varipapa’s genius as a show- 
man. U.S. championships representing 
a fortune in cash and prestige to the 
winners and their commercial sponsors 
are at stake in the vast, klieg-lighted 
Coliseum. No quarter is yielded— or 
sought — as old rivalries are renewed 
and new feuds provoked. Tension 
mounts daily and tempers fray thinner 
as one star after another falls, until, on 
the final day, only two or three are 
within reach of victory. The thousands 


of televiewers who saw the tears streak- 
ing down statuesque LaVerne Carter’s 
face as she watched her husband, Don, 
defeat Bill Lillard in last year’s thrill- 
ing final know something of the emo- 
tion packed into the All-Star. It is 
during such electric moments that the 
irrepressible Varipapa is at his best. 
Sometimes he furnishes comic relief. 
Just as often, he is the dynamo creat- 
ing the electricity. 

BEST OR NOBODY 

One Varipapa trait that makes him 
a dangerous opponent even today is 
his passionate will to win. He displayed 
it almost immediately when he arrived 
in the U.S. from Italy shortly after the 
turn of the century. At that time he 
says, “I realized second best was no 
good in this country. You are the best 
or a nobody.” He became a fine short- 
stop but quit baseball when he failed 
in a tryout with the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers. He turned to boxing, won five con- 
secutive professional bouts, received a 
sound thrashing in the sixth and never 
put on gloves again. Then came bowl- 
ing, and Andy found the lane to glory. 

The lane so closely paralleled that 
of the late Joe Falcaro, another fine 
showman, that they thoroughly con- 
fused the public for more than two 
decades. Both were trick-shot artists. 



"Too much back-xpin, Chexter." 
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Both reached a vast audience through 
nationwide tours, movie shorts, radio 
and T\'. Neither held a recognized title 
between 1933, when Falcaro lost the 
U.S. championship through forfeit, 
and 1946. when Varipapa amazed the 
sports world by winning it in the All- 
Star. But both talked so loudly and so 
long— Falcaro insisting he was “unde- 
feated match game champion” and 
Varipapa dubbing himself “the world’s 
greatest bowler” — that the public gen- 
erally considered one or the other 
champion throughout the era. 

Of the two, Andy proved the better 
bowler during the 10 or 15 years prior 
to Falcaro's death in 1951. And he 
took the talkathon hands down with 
his cla.ssic victory statement following 
the 1946 All-Star: “This ha.s been long 
overdue. It’s about time the world’s 
greatest bowler was also world’s cham- 
pion.” Then, to prove he was more 
than an orator, he won again in 1947 
at the age of 56— the first man in his- 
tory to defend the crown successfully. 
Carter was 26 when he turned llie 
trick last year. 

ANDY'S STR£NGTH 

If. along the lane to glory. Varipapa 
sometimes used a frail alibi to quit a 
match he wa.s losing or walked out on 
a heckling audience these were only the 
instinctive reactions of an egotist who 
could not bear to finish second. He 
suffered from them later, l)ecause he is 
e.ssenlially a warmhearted person who 
is genuinely fond of people and cov- 
ets their affection. Old-timers, among 
whom he ha.s become increa-singly pop- 
ular through the years, have long since 
forgiven .such incidents. Varipapa’s in- 
ability to take defeat graciously Ls his 
strength, and the sport is all the richer 
for it. 

Asked the other day how long he 
thought he could continue rolling in 
championship events, Varipapa smiled 
his broad smile and said, “I will be the 
world’s greatest bowler until my son 
steps into my shoes.” 

Frank Varipapa, 34, also is a par- 
ticipant here — the first father-and-son 
pair to compete for the championship 
in the same field. Hated one of the best 
on Long Island, Frank came through 
the New York eliminations in grand 
style. In future years he may win the 
All-Star and wear Andy’s mythical 
crown as well, for he is as proficient a 
bowler as his father was at 34. But he 
does not appear ready for the great 
man’s shoes yet. As in .so many ca.se.s, 
the son seems destined to remain in 
the shadow as long as the father stands 
in the limelight. 



. . . and you'll got a full measure of fun 
from owning a smart, seaworthy Feather 
Craft aluminum boat. Whether you choose 
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Craft. Write today for complete catalog. 
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Triples Stowe's Chair Lift Facilities 

bvggcst NtW ski imtalUtion in North Amct- 
ii:a. Smooch, thrilling trails, broad slopes. A 
whole new mountain development at popular 
STOWE Single* Double Chair I.ifrs, T-Dars, 
Rope Tows, world renowned Sepp Ruschp 
Ski School. Reserve early with your favorite 
ski lodge or contact . . . 
STOWE-MANSFIELD ASSOCIATION 
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Let us send this issue to 
t-wo of your 
sports-minded friends 

So many people have told us they liked 
to share SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
with their friends that we’d be happy 
to help in the sharing. We’ll send a 
copy of this issue free, with your com- 
pliments, to any two friends wliose 
names you give us below. 
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THE LIVELY 
ART OF 
DESTRUCTION 


All winter long a group of dedicated men at Spalding work hard rigging up 
machines that are designed to wreck bats, balls, and even badminton birds 


O NE sad fact about the life of the 
sporting goods you use is that most 
of them are made to be destroyed. 
That goes for baseballs and bats, foot- 
balls, golf balls, tennis balls and rack- 
ets, badminton birds and basketballs. 
All of which helps to explain why a 
group of serious-minded men in Chic- 
opee, Mass, have been taxing their 
brains for years to raise the lively art 
of destruction to new heights of glory. 

These dedicated destroyers work in 
the research laboratory of a big plant 
run by A. G. Spalding & Bros. Inc., 
and— slanderously nutty as this may 
make them sound— their lifework is to 
invent mechanical gizmos that will 
wreck sporting equipment as fast as 
possible. They claim it’s the only way 
to learn how to make your sporting 
equipment sturdier and more durable 
when you play with it. 

THE WHACKING MACHINE 

Consider the life and hard times of 
a tennis racket selected for experimen- 
tal slaughter in the Chicopee lab. It is 
spirited from the factory and placed 
inside a cockeyed contrivance which 
they refer to, with a creator’s pride, as 
The Whacking Machine. 

Now The Whacking Machine— 
roughly speaking— looks something 
like a small drop forge nestled inside a 
large chicken coop. The handle of the 
doomed tennis racket is clamped into 
the viselike clutch of a robot tennis 
player. A switch is pulled. A roaring 
noise is heard. Chains whir. And ten- 
nis balls start to fall out of a gimmick 
above that resembles a piece of stove 
pipe — one every second. But grosses of 
tennis balls aren’t needed for this oper- 
ation: after one is smashed by the 
robot, it flies unerringly into a chute 
that carries it around to— and down 
through— the stovepipe again. To drop 
again and to be re-smashed. 

This robot tennis player is geared up 


to strike a service blow which would 
chase Tony Trabert off a court. It has 
a velocity nearly double that of the 
top-ranking players. And Rapid Rob- 
ert Robot strikes this blow 60 times a 
minute so that the racket gets a full 
season’s hard play in one hour. A rou- 
tine test usually lasts four hours, or 
more than 15,000 service blows. 

But if you think these lab boys are 
rough on a tennis racket, consider the 
way they give the works to a poor little 
ski that was just lying around in stock, 
minding its own business. The ski is 
clamped inside a contraption they in- 
vented and proudly named The Tor- 
ture Tester. When the switch is thrown 
on The Torture Tester it starts to flex 
the ski, now clamped at each end, in 
such a way that it resembles a long 
snake, nailed head and tail to a board, 
and writhing in agony. 

This writhing is made possible be- 
cause The Torture Tester is cunningly 
contrived to flex the ski many inches 
above and below its normal camber, or 
bending ability. In one hour it is flexed 
15,000 times. “Just to make sure it gets 
maximum brutal treatment,’’ the lab 
men explain. 

Baseballs and golf balls are not let 
off any easier. Plenty of fancy destruc- 
tion has been dreamed up for them. 
The helpless baseball finds itself locked 
inside something called The Air Can- 
non. The cannon fires the ball into a 
steel stockade located in front of the 
cannon at an angle of 45®. It is shot 
with a force that never changes— and 
it is far more than the force behind the 
swish of a bat in the hands of, say, 
Ted Williams. 

The golf ball is taken for a real ride 
too. It is put inside a driving machine 
on the factory proving grounds, out- 
side. There it is blasted by a mechan- 
ically swung club. It takes off in flight 
at a speed of 156 mph and goes clean 
out of sight, to be found and picked up 


later. The robot golfer always hits to 
the same place, for the same distance. 

Another little surprise in store for 
the golf ball is a test of its cover's 
toughness. This is accomplished by a 
machine that the inventors named The 
Guillotine because that’s exactly what 
it is, in miniature. Once The Guillotine 
descends, the lab men guarantee that 
the golf ball will ache in every dimple 
of its body. 

They've worked out planned de- 
struction for footballs and basketballs 
too. They use compressors which 
squeeze both until they burst, and at 
the same time register the exact num- 
ber of pounds of pressure being exerted 
at the point of total collapse. 

Not long ago a football, inflated to 
its normal 13 pounds, absorbed 24,500 
pounds of pressure before it finally 
blew its bladder. A basketball was com- 
pressed to one half of its diameter, 
over and over again. After 10,000 such 
squeezes, it finally popped. 

A LONG WAY TO GO 

Some of these daffy-looking inven- 
tions by the lab brain trust have actu- 
ally taken many years to work out. 
The Whacking Machine, for instance, 
required a total of 10 years to become 
the practically peerless wrecker of ten- 
nis rackets that it is today. The Air 
Cannon has been five years abooming 
but the lab crew feels it’s not quite the 
dreamboat of damage it will be some- 
day. They are idealists, of course. 

Thus, though the lively art of de- 
struction has come a long way in Chic- 
opee since the invention of the egg 
beater, it still has far to go. As one 
of these masters of mayhem said, with 
quiet determination, the day he 
watched a ski come out of The Torture 
Tester uncracked and unsplit: “Gentle- 
men, you know what this means— we 
have just begun to fight.’’ 

—Duane Decker 
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RECORD BREAKERS 


• George Linn, 20-year'old Alabama forward, took rebound 
off North Carolina backboard in final seconds of first half, 
tossed overhand shot through basket 84 feet 11 inches away 
for longest field goal on record, at Tuscaloosa, Ala. • Furman 
University rolled up 154-67 victory over The Citadel for new 
national major college scoring .standard. # Albert Wiggins, 
Ohio State swimming star, won 120-yard individual medley in 
1:07.7 in dual meet with Wi.scon.sin at Madison, breaking old 


U.S. record of 1:11, established by James Gaughran of Stan- 
ford in 1954. • Rich Hanley of Evanston, 111. high school swam 
1 00-yard /ree.style in 51.2 for new national interscholasticmark 
at Evanston. # Leo Lebel of Lake Placid, N.Y. cleared 15 
barrels for new world barrel-jumping record of 28 feet 7 inches 
in championship.s at Grossinger, N.Y.t Aldrinc Lebel. his sis- 
ter, retained women’s title with record-breaking performance, 
leaping 18 feet 3 inches over eight barrels in .same competition. 


BASKETBALL 

Georgia Tech, beaten five times in first 
seven games, turned in stunning upset, 
edged heavily-favored Kentucky 59-58 on 
diminutive Joe Helm.s's back court steal, 
jump shot with 11 .seconds to play. Tech 
victory was first Engineer win over Wild- 
cats since 1940, ended Kentucky's 32-game 
winning streak and string of 129 home 
court triumphs. Cracked Tech's happy 
Coach John (Whack' Hyder: "We’ll live 
on this one for a long time." 

St. Francis of Loretlo, Pa. surprised Du- 
quesne 82 -72 after Dukes trimmed loaded 
Fort Belvoir 60-56. I^'d by clas-sy Maurice 
Stokes, who scored 24 points, St. Francis 
took lead early in third quarter, was never 
headed. Duquosne’s Dick Ricketts, side- 
lined for week with sprained ankle, returned 
to action, got 16 points in first half, then 
was held scorcle.ss until taken out in final 
minutes. Duke.s also lost Si Green, game’s 
top scorer with 26 points, and .Mickey Win- 
ograd on fouls late in game. 

Richmond's Warren Mills hara.s.sed 
eighth-ranked George Washington with 
ball-stealing tactics, dazzling floorwork, 2.3 
points, led Spiders to 72-67 upset over Co- 
lonials. Richmond trailed 34 31 at half, 
took lead on Mills's jump shots, stayed there 
despite scoring of George Washington’s 
Corky Devlin and Joe Holup. 

North Carolina Slate used tremendous 
height advantage, outscored Duke 96 91, 
moved into second place in .AP poll. Fired 
by Vic Molodet pointsi, giant Centers 
Ron Shavlik i28 points) and Cliff Dwyer 
(26 points). Slate ran up 18-point lead in 
first half, fought off Duke comeback led by 
Ronnie .Mayer and Harold Turner. 

Maryland rolled to wins over South 
Carolina 68-51, Virginia 78-65, Clemson 
71 63, increased winning streak to .seven 
games, record to 10-2. Boh Kessler was of- 
fensive star for Terrapins. 

Louisville came from behind, nipped 
Notre Dame 73 69 on four point.s by Herb 
Hurrah in closing seconds. Phil Rollins 
topped Louisville scorers with 18, Jack 
Stephens was outstanding with 29 for 
Irish, who later trounced NYU 93 -74. 

La Salle's fourth-ranked team had little 
trouble subduing Brandeis 102 56 with 
regulars playing part time. 

Dayton scored seven straight points 
near end of game, beat Villanova 59 52 
after whipping Canisius 68 54. 

Illinois romped to 99-75 win over In- 
diana in Big Ten opener after defending 
champions scored over Michigan 95 -77. 

Minnesota rebounded from 74-72 loss to 
Northwestern, nipped Iowa 81 80 on last- 
second foul shot by Dave Tucker. 

Missouri began fight for Big Seven ti- 
tle, controlled boards to win handily over 
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Kansas 76-65, racked up Nebraska 69-57 
with second-half surge. 

UCLA split pair of Pacific Coast Con- 
ference games with .Stanford, losing first 
61-56, winning 91-75 next night. 

Utah returned to home territory, won 
easily over Denver 82-58, New Mexico 69-59 
In Skyline Conference. 

San Francisco out.ccored St. Mary’s 
51-37, ran season’s record to 9-1 as Jerry 
Muller played star role. 

Boston Celtics boat Philadelphia War- 
riors 117-105, Rochester Royals 98-92, 
moved within one-and-a-half games of 
league-leading Syracuse Nationals, who 
lost two out of three, in Eastern Division 
of National Ba.sketball A.ssoriation. N.y. 
Knickerbockers broke even in four games, 
were third, half-game bchinil Celtics. 

Ft. Wayne Pistons edged Minneapolis 
Lakers 9.3-92, 89-, 86, increa.sed lead to sev- 
en and one half games in Western Division. 
La.st-place Milwaukee Hawks, paced by 
high-scoring Bob Pettit, upset Ft. Wayne, 
won four out of six. 

FOOTBALL 

South drove 76, 63 yards on ground in sec- 
ond half, defeated North 12-6 in Senior 
Bow! game at Mobile. .Ala. SMU’s Frank 
Fidom and Maryland’s Dick Bielski pow- 
ered scoring drives after Ohio State’s l)ave 
Leggett sneaked acros.s from one for North 
touchdown in second quarter. 

U.S. College All-Stars showed little re- 
gard for Pros Otio Graham. Elroy Hirsch, 
Gordon Solteau. Lou (iroza in Hawaii .All- 
’Slar line-up, ran over opposition 33-13 in 
Hula Bowl at Honolulu. Paul Larson of 
California, Dick .Mocgle of Rice. Prima 
Villanueva of UCL.A, Bobby Watkins of 
Ohio State scored for collegians. 

Bowden ^^’yaft, presented with Cadillac 
and $20,000 "appreciation fund” for self 
and assistants by doting fans and salary in- 


BASKETBALL’S TOP 

TEN 

(Vrrrnx of lAr Amonalni I'rtit on 

fT«' polll 

Team niundinK* thU wpfk. with puinU fixurcd 
on « 10 9 S 7 6 4 3 :: 1 basis (t)rs>-|>l»c>' 

’■ P„,M. 

1— Kentucky (S2) 

. 89S 

2— North Carolina State (22) . 

743 

3— Duquesne (S> 

, 647 



S — San Francisco (S) 

510 

6 — Missouri (S) 

.. .356 

7— lllrnots (2) 

253 

8— George Washington 

238 

9— Utah 

219 



RU.sNKRS-ire: 11. Maryland 196; 12, Oaylon 
(1) IfiS; 13, Richmond 108; H, Minnesota (1) 

103; 13, Niagara 73. 


crease by grateful school after his Arkan-sas 
team won Southwest Conference title, left 
Razorbacks to accept head coaching po.st 
at Tennessee where he won fame as end in 
1936 '38. Wyatt signed five-year contract 
at $15,000 per year. This week Osceola, 
Ark. fans started new fund — "to buy Ten- 
nessee license plates for Wyatt’s Cadillac.” 
HORSE RACING 
Golden .Abbey, 5-year-old son of King’s 
Abbey, stormed into lead in home stretch, 
raced to three-length victory in $28,000 
Santa Catalina Handicap for California- 
foaled horses at Santa Anita, Arcadia, 
Calif. Favored Correlation finished fifth. 

Summer Tan, Mrs. Russell A. Firestone’s 
bay colt who won rich Garden State to be- 
come leading 2-year-old money winner of 
1954, Was given top weight of 128 pounds 
for Experimental Free Handicap in ratings 
of 3-year-olds by Frank E. (Jimmy) Kil- 
roe. successor to late John B. Campl)€ll 
as Jockey Club handicapper. Wijjjam B. 
Woodward Jr.'s Nashua, Belmont Futuri- 
ty winner, was dose second at 127 pounds. 
Other noteworthy ratings: Royal Coin- 
age 124: Blue Ruler 123; Royal Note 122; 
Flying Fury. Saratoga. Trenlonian 119; 
Thinking Cap 118; Bunny’s Babe, Grand- 
paw, High Voltage, Prince Noor, Pyrenees, 
Roman Patrol 117; Della and .Mvrtle’s 
Jet 116. 

BOXING 

.Sugar Ray Robinson, reported in need of 
ready cash after 30-month career as song- 
and-dance man, fought five lackadaisical 
rounds, then opened up with brief burst of 
old form, knocked out much-beaten Joe 
Rindone of Boston in sixth round at De- 
troit. Satisfied with performance in first 
comeback effort. Sugar Ray agreed to meet 
Ralph (Tigeri Jones Jan, 19 in nationally- 
televised 10-ri)under at Chicago Stadium, 
set sights on ultimate fight with Middle- 
weight Champion Boho Olson. 

Floyd Patterson of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
quick-handed No. 4 light heavyweight, 
battered Middleweight Willie Troy with 
bruising combinations, won by TKO at 
end of fifth round at New York. 

Kid Gavilan. mambo-dancing ex-welter- 
weight champion who lost title to Johnny 
Saxton in weird Philadelphia fight (SI, 
Nov. 1 ), ditched Manager Angel Lopez for 
Cuban Banker Jamid ('hade, who said he 
will purchase Gavilan’s contract from Lo- 
pez, latter to get .small cut of Kid’s ring 
earnings until 1957. Gavilan also reached 
agreement with IBC, waived claim to re- 
turn bout with Saxton, got guarantee of 
shot at winner of proposed Saxton-Carmen 
Basilio title fight, signed to meet Ernie Du- 
rando Feb. 4 in Madison Square Garden. 

continued on next page 
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SCOREBOAR7* continued from page 59 

HOCKEY 


Montreal Canadicns. led by Bcrnie (Boom 
Boomi Geoffrion. loop's leading scorer 
with 48 points, and Jean Beliveau blasted 
N.Y. Rangers 7-1, Chicago Black Hawks 
6 0, tied Boston Bruins 1-1, held four- 
point edge over Detroit Red Wings, who 
won two, tied one, in torrid National Hock- 
ey League race. 

Maurice (Rocket) Richard, colorful 
Montreal forward, was fined $2.50 for slai>- 
ping official in Toronto game Dec. 29, 
then presented with $2,000 by Canadicns 
Hockey Club as tribute to 400th goal of 
career. Richard paid fine, turned $2,000 
over to Montreal hospital.s. 

GOLF 

Gene Litller, nerveless former U.S. Ama- 
teur champion from San Diego, Calif., fired 
sub-par 69 in final round for 276 total, 
captured rich Lo.s Angeles Open and $.5,000 
for first major victory since turning pn>. 

I.ouisc Suggs of Atlanta, Ga. dropped 
11-foot putt on first hole, won sudden- 
death play-off from Beverly Hanson of In- 
dio, Calif., took honors in women's section. 

Sam Snead, in first start since back in- 
jury forced him out of Miami Open last 
month, shot sparkling -seven-under-par 65, 
won top money in $7,500 MacNaughton 
pro-amateur at Miami Beach. 

TENNIS 

Vic Seixas. smooth-stroking Philadelphian 
who teamed with Tony Trabert to return 
Davds Cup to U.S., breezed to 6-3, 7-5, 
8-6 victory over Lennart Bergelin of Swe- 
den, won South Australian championship. 

Kddie Moylan of Trenton, N.J., coun- 
try’s No. 7 player, outran, outshot tough 
Bernard Bartzen of San Angelo, Texas 
10-8, 6-4, 6-3, took Dixie championship at 
Tampa, Fla. 

SQUASH RACKETS 

G. Diehl Mateer Jr. of Philadelphia, na- 
tion’s top-ranking amateur, forced wiry 
Azam Khan of Pakistan into early errors, 
scored quick 15-9, 15-5, 15-10 victory in 
U.S. Open championship at Now York. 
Mateer also edged Khan 11-15, 15-11, 
13-15, 15-10, 15-10 in Canadian pro-ama- 
teur at Toronto. 


MILEPOSTS 

HONORED — Terry Brennan, 26, Notre 
Dame football coach who.se 1954 team 
posted 9-1 record, and Hamilton Richard- 
son, 21, member of Davis Cup squad, 
Tulane University law student recently 
awarded Rhodes scholarship; picked among 
nation’s 10 outstanding young men by 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

HONORED - John (Hi) Simmons, who 
coached University of Mis.souri to 19.54 
NCAA championship; named “College 
Baseball Coach of the Year” by American 
Association of College Ba.seba]l Coaches. 

DlED^Dr. Fdward Patrick Kilroe, 82, 
one-time officer of Metropolitan and 
Queens County Jockey Clubs; of cerebral 
hemorrhage, in New York. Dr. Kilroe’s 
son, Frank E. (Jimmy), was recently named 
successor to late John B. Campbell as 
Jockey Club handicapper. 


RESULTS OF lOO LEADING COLLEGE BASKETBALL GAMES 


EAST 

Amhsrsl 72— Bowdoin S2 
Boston U. 73— Aimy 70 
Comslus 7S-St, ioseph's 66 
ColutnbI* 76— SyrKUS«7i 
Columbi* 72-Yala 56 
Conn. I02-N. Himpshita 84 
Conn. 99-- Maine 58 
Cornell 69- Columbi* 55 
Cornell 70 — Darlmoulh 66 
Dayton 59— Vitlanova 52 
Duquesne 60-rt Belvoir 56 
Fordham 66— Princeton 56 
Fordham 71- Rutgers 65 
Harvard 59 Brown 55 
Holy Cross 102- Boston C. 63 
LaSalle 102 BrandeisSS 
Manliallan78-Brig.Young7S 
Manhattan 95 CCNY 70 
NYU 79 W. Virginia 78 
Niagara IS- St Bon. 61 
Noire Deme 93-NYU 74 
Penn 42- Yele 40 
Penn 54- Harvard 52 
Penn 83 Princeton 75 
Penn St 84- Navy 64 
St. Francis 2-Duquesne72 
Setoi) Hail i3-Mby 63 


EASTERN DIVISION 


W-17. L-16 83-88 


Seton Hall 84— Loyola 71 


SOUTH t SOUTHWEST 
Alabama 77- N. Carolina 55 
Alabama 70— Mississippi 59 
Baylor 85— Texas 67 
Duke 81— Temple 64 
Duke 97-Flotida St. 75 
Florida 81 Georgia 68 
Furman 91— Miami 74 
Furman 154-The Citadel 67 
Gco.Wash.74- 6eorgetown5S 
Georgia 90- Miss. St. 75 
Georgia 76 LSU 70 
GaorgiaTr«bS9-Kenlueky58 
LSU 84- N. Carolina 77 
louisvilla 73-Noire Dame 69 
MarylandSS S. Carolines! 
Maryland 78 Virginia 65 
Maryland 71— demson 63 
Navy 77- Wm. & Mary 56 
N. Carolina 95-W. Forest 78 
N. Carolina St 96-Ouke 91 
Rice 61- Toas ASM 41 
Richmond 92— Vlllcnova 82 
Richmond 72-Geo. Wash. 67 


SMU 74-Teus 51 
SMU 76- Rice 67 
Temple 80- Richmond 71 
Tennessee 94— Clemson 55 
Teias ASM 62-Arkansas 59 
TCU 67-Arkinsas62 
Te>asT.a3-N.Mex.ASM54 
Tulane 85 Florida 74 
VenderbiltSO-Wm.SMerySI 
Vanderbilt 73-Tennessee 69 
Virginia 89—$. Carolina 69 
Virginia 106— VMI 84 
W. Virginia 98- VPI 82 


Missouri 76— Kansas 65 
Missouri 69- Nebraska 57 
Nebraska 76— Iowa St. 63 
N'weslein 74-Mlnnesola 72 
Noire Dame 83- Duller 58 
OhloSl.83- MichiganSt.76 
Purdue 109- Bradley 92 
Purdue 78— N' western 77 
St Louis 85— Houston 84 


WEST 

Dayton 68 Canisius 54 
Illinois 9$-lndiana 75 
Indiana 95- Michigan 77 
Iowa 86 Wisconsin 69 
Kansas St. 99-Ok1ahoma 82 
Kansas St. 78 Iowa St 77 
Marquetla 74 — Drake 7i 
Marquette 97— Bradley 73 
Michigan 88- Ohio St 81 
Michii;anSt94-Wisconsin77 
Minnesota 81- Jowa 80 


Brig. Young 92-N. Mexico 62 
Brig. Young 90- Denver 68 
Montana 44- Wyoming 42 
Oregon 69- Wash. SI 55 
Ortgon St 70 Wash. St 58 
Oregon SI. 56-Wash St. 52 
San Fran. 51 StMary's37 
S. Cal. 63- California 56 
S. Cal 81- Calilotnia 65 
Stanford 61 UCLA 56 
UCLA 91- SUnfotd 75 
Utah 82- Denver 58 
Utah 69 N. Mexico 59 
Washington 82- Idaho 53 
Wash. St 63-Oregon 56 
Wyoming 65-UUh St 60 


106-85 


PROFESSIONALS 

NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 
WESTERN DIVISION 
1. Ft. Woyno Minn. . Milw. Roch. 

7 W-25;L-9 93-92 * 92-97 90-83 

Pet.; 735 89-86 

I. Roch. 3. Minnaupeliv Phila. Ft Wayne Syr. 

105 98-92 W-17, L-16 76-74 92-93 117-106 

Pet:. 515 85-106 86-89 97-100 

Milw. Phlla. 3. Reehexler Milw. N.Y. Ft Wayne 

13 75-85 86-84 W-14. L-16 80-92 103-85 83-90 

Pet: .438 91-88 

Bost N.Y. 4. Milweukea Roch. 

9 105-117 84-86 W-ll,L-23 92-80 

Pet; .324 88-91 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

CURTIS TURNER, Roanoke, Va.. 25-m. Tobacco Bowl 
sportsmen's stock car race, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


BOWltNG 

DAVE VOLK, Baltimore, Natl Duckpin Bowling Congress, 
U.S. classic, with 2,010 pins, Washington. D.C. 


BOXING 

JOHN HOLMAN, 10-round decision over lullo Msderos, 
heavyweighis. Miami Beach. 

JOHN SUMMERLIN. 6-round TKO over Arthur Wright, 
heavyweights, Detroit. 

GIL TURNER. lO-round decision over Halo Scortlehini, 
• middlewelghls. New York. 

BOB BOYD. 10-round decision over Bob Sleeher, middle- 
weights. Chicago. 

JOEY KLEIN, 7-round TKO over Gerald Dreyer, welter- 
weights. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

BOBBY BICKLE. 10-round spill decision over Chuck Fos- 
ter, wellerweighls. *■ '■ 

WALLACE (Bud) SI 

round draw, lightweights, Miami. 

IIMMY SOO. 2-round TKO over Jimmy Di Mura. Ilght- 

a his, Philadalphia. 

Y PEACOCK, 7-tDund KO over Keeny Teran, ban- 
tamweights, Hollywood, Calif. 


CURLING 

LOU COLLINS RINK. Wauwatosa, Wis., over B. C. Phlp- 
pen Rink, Sarmi. Ont, 13-9, Inll, bonsplel, Detroit 


DOG SHOWS 

CH. TAYLOR'S DARK KNIGHT, owned by Or. Gilbert K. 
T aylor. be$t-in-show. American Spaniel Ijiub. New York. 


W-24, L-12; T-5 
PIS.; 53 

3. Terentg 

W17. L-12, T-12 
Pts.:46 

4. Bsiten 

W12, 1-15; T-ll 
Pis. 35 

5. N«w York 
W-9, 1-22: T-ll 
Pts : 29 


Chicago 

6-0 


Boston 

3-3 


Toronto 

2-1, 1-1 

Chicago 

2-3 


New York 
3-2 


Bosion New York 
l-l 7-1 

Chicago 

1-0, 6-a 

New York 
5-0 

Detroit Montreal 

3-3 1-1 

Toronto Montreal 

0-5 1-7 

Montreal Detroit 

0-6 0-I.2-6 


HORSE RACING 

MIZ CLEMENTINE, 822,750 Las Flores Sprint Handicap, 
6 I., by 15 length, in 1:10, Santa Aniia, Arcadia, Calif. 
Ralph Neves up. 

HEIIANTHUS: 818.250 Robert E. Lee Handicap. 1 1/16 
m.. by a nose, in 1:45, Tropical Pk.. Coral Gables. Fla. 
Saminy Boulmetis up. 

SUB FACTOR: 85,000 Old Hickory Handicap. I 1/16 m., 
by length, in 1.44 2/5. Fair Grounds. New Orleans. 
Ralph Borgemenke up. 

HORSE SHOWS 

MINT LEAF, piloted by Mrs. Alvin Lindsay, Pelham Man- 
or. N.Y., working hunter title. Ox Ridge H.C. show. Dar- 
ien, Conn. 


ICE SKATING 

(Eastern Stales speed skating, Saratoga Springs, N.Y.) 
TONY CALLIPArV Rochester, N.Y., sr. men’s title, with 
80 pts. 

GLORIA BEAM, Grossingec. N.Y.. sr. women's title, with 
80 pis. 

EDCIAR 0 


in 9.36.6. 


R DAME. Revere, Mass., Saratoga Cup. 3-m. race, 


)Y SHERWOOD, Salisbury, Conn.. Franklin D. Roose- 
. It Trophy, with 326.4 pis., Bear Mountain. N.Y. 

A RT DEVLIN. Laka Placid. N.Y.. Nelson Trophy, Class A. 

with 222.3 


vilh h7.8 pt5.,-Bear M 

A RT TOKLE. Chicago, Class A championship 
- North Central Invitation, Baloll, Wis. 


CLARENCE HILL. Ishpi 
Stale I - -- ■ 

ROY H 


lip, Sault Ste. Marie, 


SQUASH RACQUETS 

lOHN B. RUSSELL III. Seabright, N.I.. and RICHARD 
REMSEN, Philadelphia, ovar lames M. Ethridge III end 
Carl Badger, 15-7. 15-17, 15-7. 15-9, Arthur H. Lockett 
invitation doubles. New York. 


EDDIE MOYLAN, Trenton, N.J., and Bernard BarUen, 
San Angelo, Tex., over Bryan Grant and Sidney Schwartz, 
6-3. 6-4, Dixie men's doubles. Tampa, Fla. 

SHIRLEY FRY. St Petersburg, Fla., over Karol Fageros. 
9-7, 8-6. Dixie women's singles, Tampa, FI*. 

BUDGE PATTY. U.S., over Jatoslav Drobny. 11-9, 6-2, 
12-10, Pierre Gillou Cup men's singles, Pans. 

ANGELA BUXTON. England, over Mme. Susan Chatrier. 
6-4. 6-1. Pierre Gillou Cup women's singles. Paris. 

KURT NIELSEN, Denmark, and PATTY, over Hugh Stew- 
art and Drobny, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4, Pierre Gillou Cup men’s 
doubles. Pans. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


COMING EVENTS 


• TV • RADIO 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 14 
Bosltvlboll 

(Leading college games) 

UCLA vs. S. California. Los Angeles. 

Utah vs. Utah St.. Salt Lake City. 

(Professionals) 

Ft- Wayne vs. New York. 7;15 p.m.; Boston vs. 
Minneapolis. 9:15 p.m., Boston. 

Milwaukee vs. Philadelphia. Milwaukee. 

Bowling 

Men's & women's nail, individual match game 
championships begin. Chicago. 

Boxing 

• Duilio Loi vs. Glen Flanagan, lightweights, Miami 

• Beach Audit. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Golf 

Bing Crosby 510.000 Pro-Amateur. Cypress Pt., 
Monterey Peninsula. Pebble Beach clubs, Calif. 

Ho<koy 

Chicago vs. New York, Chicago. 

Molorboeling 

Natl. Motor Boat Show opens, Kingsbridge Ar- 
mory, N.Y. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 15 
Bodminlen 

Ohio State Closed. Moraine C.C., Dayton. 0. 
R.l Invitation Doubles. Providence. R.l. 
Botkolboll 

(Leading college games) 

Columbia vs. Cornell. New York. 

Duke vs. Virginia. Durham, N.C. 

Fordham vs. Ouquesne. New York. 

Geo. Washington vs. Maryland. Wash., D.C. 

La Salle vs. Lebanon Valley: St. Joseph's vs. 
Furman. Convention Hall. Philadelphia 
N. Carolina St. vs. Wake Forest. Raleigh, N.C. 

• Ohio St. vs. Illinois. Columbus. 0.. 3 p.m. (CBS). 
Tulane vs. Kentucky, New Orleans. 

UCLA vs. S. California, Los Angeles. 

Utah vs. Montana, Salt Lake City. 

(Professionals) 

• Milwaukee vs. Philadelphia, Milwaukee. 3 p.m. 
(NBC). 

• New York vs. Ft. Wayne. New York, 9 p.m. (Mu- 
tual). Rochester vs. Minneapolis, Rochester. N.Y.* 

Boxing 

• Italo Scortichini vs. Joe Miceli. middleweights. 
Dinner Key Aud., Miami (10 rds.). 9 p.m. (ABC). 

Silver SailFish Derby. Palm Beach. Fla. 

Golf 

Sea Island Ladies' Invitational. Sea Island. Ga. 
Hockoy 

Montreal vs. Detroit, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Boston. Toronto. 

Korso Racing 

Tropical Handicap, 535,000. 1^ m.. 3-yr.-old$ 
up. Tropical Pk., Coral Gables, Fla. 

San Fernando Stakes, 525,000, I 1/6 m.. 4-yr,- 
olds. Santa Anita. Arcadia, Calif. 

Ic« Skoting 

Eastern Olympic Speed Skating trials, Grossinger, 
N.Y, 

New England championships. Gilford. N.H. 

Track & Fiald 

Knights of Columbus meet. Boston Garden. 

SUNDAY. JANUARY 16 
Aula Racing 

Argentine Gran Premio. Buenos Aires. 


NETWORK; ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 


January 14 through 23 

Botkalball 

Boston vs. New York, Boston. 

Ft. Wayne vs. Milwaukee, Ft. Wayne. 

Minneapolis vs. Philadelphia. Minneapolis, 
Syracuse vs. Rochester. Syracuse. N.Y. 

Foolball 

Pro Bowl Game. East vs. West. Los Angeles. 
Heekay 

Boston vs. Montreal, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Toronto. Chicago. 

Detroit vs. New York, Detroit. 

Track & Field 

America Miracle Mile race. Los Angeles. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 17 
Baekelball 

(Leading college games) 

Indiana vs. Michigan St.. Bloomington, Ind. 

Iowa vs. Illinois. Iowa City. la. 

LSU vs. Kentucky, Baton Rouge. La. 

Baxing 

• Moses Ward vs. Milo Savage, middleweights. St. 
Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

• Floyd Patterson vs. Don Grant, light heavy- 
weights, Eastern Pkwy.. Brooklyn, N.Y. (10 rds.), 
10 p.m. (ABC) 

Sandy Saddler vs. Lulu Perez, featherweights 
(nontifle), Boston Garden (10 rds.). 

Earl Walls vs. Jimmy Slade, heavyweights, To- 
ronto (10 rds.). 

Kort« Racing 

Inaugural Handicap, 515.000. 6 f., 3-yr.-olds up. 
Hialeah Pk., Fla. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 18 
BockalbaK 

(Leading college games) 

Dartmouth vs. Yale. Hanover, N.H. 

N. Carolina St. vs. N. Carolina. Raleigh. N.C. 
(Professionals) 

• NBA All-Star game. East vs. West. Mad. Sq. 
Garden. N.Y., 9:15 p.m. (Mutual). 

Golf 

U.S. vs. Canada, Hopkins Trophy Matches, La 
Jolla C.C., San Diego, Calif- 

WEONESDAY. JANUARY 19 
Ba»k*iboll 

(Leading college games) 

Dayton vs- W. Kentucky St.. Dayton. 0. 

Duquesne vs. Andrews AFB, Pittsburgh. 

Missouri vs. Kansas SL. Columbia, Mo. 
(Professionals) 

Ft. Wayne vs. Boston, Amherst. Mass. 
Minneapolis vs. Milwaukee, New Orleans. 

New York vs. Rochester; Syracuse vs. Phila- 
delphia, Hershey. Pa. 

• Sugar Ray Robinson vs. Ralph (Tiger) Jones, 
middleweights, Chicago Stadium (10 rds.), 10 
p.m. (CBS). 

Hackay 

• New York vs. Oetrorf, New York, 9:J5 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Toronto vs. Chicago, Toronto. 

Hart* Racing 

San Vicente Stakes. 520,000, 7 f., 3-yr.-old5, Santa 
Anita, Arcadia. Calif. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 20 
Batkelbotl 

Minneapolis vs. Milwaukee. Shreveport, La. 
Syracuse vs. Boston. Syracuse. N.Y. 


Golf 

Convair-San Diego Open. Mission Valley C.C., 
San Diego, Calif. Gene LIttler to defend title. 

Srs. Invitation. Sea Island, Ga. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Detroit, Boston. 

Montreal vs. Toronto. Montreal. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 21 
Bo xkelboll 

(Leading college games) 

Louisville vs. Dayton. Louisville, Ky. 

Penn vs. Army; Villanova vs. Murray St., Pa- 
lestra, Philadelphia. 

Wyoming vs. Utah. Laramie. Wyo. 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Philadelphia, New Haven. Conn. 
Minneapolis vs. Milwaukee. Baton Rouge. La. 

• Carmen Basilio vs. Peter Mueller, middleweights. 

• County War Memorial, Syracuse. N.Y. (10 rds.). 
10 p.m. (NBC). 

Tannic 

Orlando Optimist jr. & boys invitation, Orlando, 
Fla. 

Australian Championships begin. Adelaide. 

Track & Field 

Philadelphia Inquirer Games. Philadelphia. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 22 
Badminton 

Illinois State Open. Evanston. III. 

Baxkelball 

(Leading college games) 

Colorado A&M vs. Utah. Ft. Collins, Colo. 
Duquesne vs. St. Bonaventure : Canisius vs. Siena, 
Memorial Audit.. Buffalo. N.Y. 

N. Carolina St. vs. La Salle, Raleigh. N.C. 

• N'western vs. Iowa. Evanston, III., 3 p.m. (CBS). 

• Temple vs. Muhlenberg. Convention Hall. Phila- 
delphia. 7:30 p.m. (Mutual). 

Seton Hall vs. Villanova: Penn vs. Yale, Palestra, 
Philadelphia. 

Tennessee vs. Kentucky, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Professionals) 

Milwaukee vs. Ft. Wayne, Milwaukee. 

• New York vs. Philadelphia, New York, 3 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Rochester vs. Boston. Rochester. N.Y. 

Babxiadding 

World championships. St. Moritz, Switzerland. 
Hackay 

Boston vs. New York, Boston. 

Montreal vs. Chicago, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Detroit. Toronto. 

Hart# Racing 

San Marcos Handicap, 525,000. 114 m. (turf), 
4-yr.-olds up, Santa Anita. Arcadia. Calif. 
Santa Maria Handicap. 525.000, 7 f., 3-yr.-olds up, 
fillies & mares, Santa Anita. Arcadia, Calif. 
Hibiscus Stakes. 515.000. 6 f., 3-yf.-olds, colls 
and geldings. Hialeah Pk., Fla. 

Ic# Skating 

Midwest Open championships. Belle Isle. Mich. 

Track 8 Field 

Washington Star meet. Washington, D.C. 
SUNDAY. JANUARY 23 
Boskelball 

Boston vs. Philadelphia. Boston. 

Ft. Wayne vs. Rochester. Ft. Wayne. Ind. 
Minneapolis vs. Milwaukee, Minneapolis. 
Syracuse vs. New York. Syracuse, N.Y. 

Hackey 

Boston vs. New York. Boston. 

Chicago vs. Montreal, Chicago. 

Detroit vs. Toronto, Detroit. 
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A late roundup of snow conditions in America from a picked group of local skiers 

COMPILED BY BILL WALLACE 

Mont of the ski resorts report fair to excellent snow conditions. Expect 
sub-freezing temperatures in the 


FAR WEST: RBSO. NEV.: Snow totals soaring, 
with 12 20 PO on 00 70 Hit. Naturally, ski- 
ing is excellent. Auto chains are advisable. 
SQI'AW VAI.I.RY, CAMK.: Top of mountain has 12 
PO on estimated 96 ba.se. All trails rate excellent, 
due to 6-12 PO surfaces. Chair lift and Flying 
Saucer areas are best. About 500 skiers present 
forresort'ssixth anniversary last weekend. Day- 
time temps. 10 to 30. Area chosen U.S. candi- 
date for 1960 Olympic Winter Game.s. 

MX. BALDY, CALIF.: 36 dry PO arrived last week 
and created big weekend traffic jam as chainless 
autos jammed lower road. Skiing is excellent at 
la.st. thanks to 30-40 PP. 

NORTHWEST: MX. HOOD. OKE.: 2 3 PO on 
54 91. skiing excellent. U.S. h'orest Service has 
cancelled operating permit for Timberline 
I.A)dge. Inc., charging mismanugement, and 
new operator is sought. Skyway and shuttle 
buses operating between Govt. Camp and Tim- 
berline. Auto chains a mu.st. 

MX. BAKER, WASH.: Light W cover on 88 Hit 
has made skiing lightning fast, DC for novices 
on upper runs. Even instructors are taking 
tumbles. Carefully packed .Au.stin Pass slopes 
getting crowds. 

SNOQUAt.MiE PASS. WASH.1 1C on Bccpss roads. 
No new snow to cover 52 total, but skiing 
still rates good. 

GROUSE MX.. BRITISH COLUMBIA: Big crowds 
have caused long waits on chair lifts. Attraction 
is 14 NS with BC on 47 70 Hit. Conditions 
are good and trails are packed. 


irp.sf and some ice in the bast 

ROCKY MTS.: WIUTEPISH, MONX.: Skiing is 
uniformly good with a variety of conditions 
available. The experts like to play submarine in 
33 unbroken PO over 10 PP above the lift line. 
BANFF, alberta: Slopes are empty save for die- 
hards struggling on lower slopes. This is most 
snowless winter since 1938. 18 NS desperately 
needed. 

svx VALLEY, IDA.: The "excellent” sign is out 
with 31 on Mt. Baldy and 15 on valley floor. 
Weather has been clear and cold, with roads 
clear. 

JACKSON. WYO.: With 14 PP on the mountain, 
the chairlift has started daily operation. Six 
motels and one hotel bunking skiers. 

ALTA. UTAH: Area has had great skiing all 
winter and it keeps getting better. Cover is 10 
PO on 58 base, following a 37 snowfall la.st 
week. Long-distance touring now available. 
Roads are clear. 

ARAPAHOE. COLO.: 5 PO on 23 HP with fair- 
good ratings and temperatures have dropped 
very low. Moderate crowds on weekends. 
ASPEN. COLO.: Temp.s. have ranged from 6-16. 
Most trails have PP surface on 13-30 base, 
with skiing good to very good. No lift lines last 
weekend. Roads are open. 

SANTA FE. N. MEX.: Santa Fe— closed till now 
rejoiced at 12 18 snowfall. Some obstructions 
showing, but snow was still coming down. 
Double chair serviced slopes for crowd of 100. 
including two devotees who came all the way 
from Alabama. 


MIDWEST: BOYNE MX.. MICH.: Innkeepers 
delighted as sni>w drought ended after five 
weeks. 6-7 NS on 2 -1 HB with some K'; con- 
ditions expected to rate good shortly. 

RIB MX., Wis.: Weather Kna hp»n r old enough 
-temps, in mid-208 -but Rib Mt. is still short 
on snow. Area has 2 NS on 4 HB and needs 
6-7 more. Skiing is fair on lower slopes but 
there’s none on the upper areas. Tow will run 
weekends only until more NS arrives. 

TERRY PEAK, SO. PAK.: Outlook vastly im- 
proved due to 8 NS on 18-20 packed. Skiing 
good, with double chair lift easily handling 
moderate crowds. 

NEW ENGLAND: SOUTH CONWAY. N.H.: 
Ratings here were fair, with 1-2 GR on 7-10 
HB. Crowds have been good, with moderate 
waiting lines. 

FRANCONIA, N.H.: Some 2,500 skiers— a mob 
for this area had best action of the season last 
weekend thanks to a PP surface on 4-40 GR 
base. Conditions are good to excellent. 

BIO BROMLEY, vx.; About 4 more PI) would 
make skiing excellent. Surface now fair, with 
1 GRon 7 20 HB. 

MX. SNOW, vx.: New area played host to 
2,000 last weekend as high capacity chair lift 
held waiting time to 10 mins. Snow totals are 
10 to 30 PG, skiing fair. Need PO. 

MAD RIVER OLEN, VX.: It's been clear, cold 
and beautiful, with 4 6 PO on 20 38 HB. ski- 
ing good-excellent. Ski pro Bud Phillips has 
revived famed Saturday-night floor shows at 
Dip.sy Doodle. 

STOWE, vx.: Snow conditions good with 3 PP 
on 21-36. Crowds have been small. 

BERKSHIRE MTS., MAKS.: Operators still look- 
ing for more snow, Jiminy Peak needs 6 PO. 
oils Ridge reports this is latest start in area's 
9-year history. 

NEW YORK: TI RIN': .Area is still looking for 
PO to go over 1.5 HP base. 4-6 NS needed to 
improve fair conditions. 

WHITEFACE MX.: It's mighty scratchy here, 
with 8 FG ha.se and some IC. Fair on trails, 
but practice slope is good. Nearby Lake Placid 
now ofTers night skiing under arcs Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. 

PENNSYLVANIA: LIGONIRR; snow cover down 
to 1 NS and area is closed. 

QUEBEC: LAC BEAUFORT: Winter Carnival 
got underway as snow depths hit record for 
Ihb dale: 2 PO on 40-48 HB. Skiing is excel- 
lent. Bring your warme.st clothes because 
temps, have been os low as minus 5. 

MONT XHEMBLANX: This area has 2 1 PO on 
30 48, conditions excellent everywhere, and 
the lifts have not been crowded. Despite heavy 
snow in the Laurentians. the roads north of 
Montreal are clear. 


FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

A digest of last-minute reports from 
fishermen and other unreliable sources 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 

FG^fistiing good; FF=fishingfair; 
FP=fi$hing poor. OG-outlook 
good; OP = outlook poor. 


COMPILCD BY ED ZERN 

BLACK BASS: FLORIDA: FG in north and cen- 
tral Florida lakes and rivers. Fine catches re- 
ported in Orlando-I.XN^sburg area with OfL Us- 
ing large shiners one angler took limit (eight) 
from Lake Harris three days running. Kissim- 
mee River east of Lake Wales on Highway 60 
and Lake Ilatchineha east of Dundee, hot. Tal- 
laha-ssee reports FG below Lake Tal^uin Dam. 
Ba.’is hitting way down at slow-moving but er- 
ratically retrieved lures, such as Bass-Master, 
Johnson spoon. Hawaiian wiggler. Also, FG 
in Miami and Ft. Pierce areas with fish to eight 
pounds taking yellow nylon jigs. 

LOUISIANA: Duck shooters quit Black Bayou 
Lake norChea.st of Monroe Jan. 10. John Klem- 
dorf of Monroe can guide you to where those 


12-pounders live but you'll have to catch 'em. 
MISSOURI: Lazy Ikes taking good strings in 
GravoLs area ot Lake of the Ozarks and OG but 
Osage region, headwater.s area, FP and OP due 
to muddy waters. 

SAILFISH: FLORIDA: Rig sailfish schools still 
ofT Ft. Pierce with anglers roioasing many more 
than they are bringing to dock for photograph- 
ing or mounting. 0<J to southward with colder 
weather. 

MEXICO: Acapulco's 38 daily boats again a%'er- 
aging seven strikes and four caught. MazatlSn's 
sailfishing lighter hut see M.ARLIN. 

MARLIN: BAHAMAS: Gentle winds and com- 
fortable sea.s produced ideal angler conditions 
throughout Bahamas first fortnight of New 
Year's birth and Bimini and Cat reported fair 
catche.s of blue and white marlin with OG or 
better if weather holds. 

-MB.Yiro: Mazatlan reporl.s 77 marlin in 84 fi.sh- 
ing trips about 15 miles out. Marlin still being 
taken at Acapulco with blue water in close. 
STEELHEAD TROUT: OREGON: Cold front OUt 
snow run off and dropped Nestucca. Salmon, 
Siletz. Alsea and other streams to good fish- 
ing condition with cluster eggs and cherry bob- 
bers producing most fish, OG if weather holds 
but snow in coast range will louse things up if 
heavy rains and warm weather hit. 
CALIFORNIA: Nothing but good reporLs from 
north coastal streams. Eureka to Ran Francis- 
co. Gualala providing many limits on bait. 
Garcia, Ten Mile, Noyo. Big Routh Fork, Eel, 
clear with plenty of sizable fish. Motel reserva- 
tions advisable. Real chilly; bring longjohns. 


BRITISH coLiMBiA: FF OH Quinsam. I’unt- 
iedge. Little Qualicum and Cowichan with fish 
slow coming in. However, runs are on. streams 
are in good shape and OG. Golf-tee spinners 
and cherry bobbers taking with fly fl.shing ex- 
cellent for few who try. Campbell River, Quali- 
cum Beach, Raanichton Inlet. Oak Bay. all on 
Vancouver Island, report good catches of win- 
ter spring salmon, as do Pender Harbour and 
English Bay on mainland. 

BONEFISH: FLORIDA: Norris Cut and Bear 
Cut producing over flats. The speedsters are 
also cutting up aroun'l Cape Florida and OG. 
BAHAMAS; Harry Singer of New York City 
took 10 honefish on spinning tackle during one 
tide while fishing Pot Cay vicinity. 

WAHOO: NASWAU: The Stellar attraction here 
at week’s end remained wahoo and Mrs. Vera 
Lawerence Ford of Hampshire. England found 
the trip worth-while by landing a 62-pounder. 
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EXERCISE TO KEEP FIT 


Last Au^st, SI published an account of Prof. Thomas K. Cureton’s training 
tips to athletes. Herewith his conditioning program for men in middle age 


T he human body,” says Professor 
Thomas K. Cureton, "is the only 
machine that breaks down when not 
used. Moreover, it’s also the only 
mechanism that functions better— and 
more healthily— the more it is put to 
use.” 

Dr. Cureton has long been working 
on this thesis in his Physical Fitness 
Research Laboratory at the University 
of Illinois where, for the past 10 years, 
he has tested and analyzed the physi- 
cal condition of 20,000 men and wom- 
en and has put 600 middle-aged men 
through his conditioning program, 
h’rom this study Dr. Cureton is con- 
vinced that, although a man may grow 
older in years, “the major physical ail- 
ments of aging— chronic fatigue, head- 
aches, shortness of breath, digestive 
upset, overweight, some forms of heart 
and circulatory trouble, in short, mid- 
dle-age sag — can be avoided complete- 
ly or postponed for as much as 15 years 
by a daily program of body condition- 
ing and active recreation.” 


by WILLIAM H. WHITE 

Once the sedentary man passes 30, 
he begins to take a physical nose dive. 
Thousands of microscopic blood ves- 
sels that carry oxygen and nutrients 
to the muscles, lungs, heart and other 
organs slowly fall into disuse. ‘‘The key 
to turning back the clock on physical 
aging,” says Dr. Cureton, "is to force 
open and use these blood vessels.” The 
method: regular, rhythmic exercises to 
rai.se the metabolism, strengthen the 
heart, keep a high volume of blood 
flowing and create a demand by the 
muscles for more oxygen and nutrients. 

This cannot be accomplished by just 
any type of exercise. For example, Dr. 
Cureton maintains that it is useless to 
expect that genuine physical fitness 
can be obtained from passive methods 
such as massage and heat treatment, 
or from a few mild exercises done over 
and over. To put the body into condi- 
tion and keep it fit it must be chal- 
lenged a little more each time with ac- 
tive, endurance-building exertion. 

Dr. Cureton’s program is tailored to 


fit the individual’s needs, but in prin- 
ciple it consists of two parts: 1) rhyth- 
mic warm-up of the body's major mus- 
cle groups for 30 minutes to flush the 
deep tissues with blood, combined with 
forceful breathing to gradually build 
up respiration, and 2) another half 
hour devoted to running or some sport 
to develop stamina and increase the 
efficiency of the cardiovascular system. 
Of all the sports, Dr. Cureton finds 
that swimming improves the lungs and 
heart the most. The easy, rhythmic 
movements of swimming are the best 
stimulants to an activ’e flow of blood, 
the body is buoyed up so that there 
is almost no weight and the water it- 
self tones up the body generally. 

"It’s never too late to begin getting 
into shape,” Dr. Cureton says, "but it 
does take dail,y, sometimes painful, 
perseverance. After all, you can’t ex- 
pect in a w'eek’s time to make over a 
body that took years to wreck.” 

Turn page for conditioning program 
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CURETON’S PROGRAM OF DAILY RHYTHMIC 


BODY SEGMENT AND PRINCIPAL MUSCLE GROUPS USED 


EASY EXERCISES FOR FIRST MONTH 


NECK. SHOULDERS. UPPER 
BACK AND CHEST 




NECK AND SHOULDER RE- 
TRACTORS. ARM ELEVATORS 
AND CHEST ELEVATORS 


BACK REGION. BUTTOCKS 

AND UPPER LEGS 

HAMSTRINGS. GLUTEI AND 
^ SACROSPINALI5 


11 

ABDOMINAL REGION 

L THIGH FLEXORS. QUADRI- 

1 CEPS AND ABDOMINALS 


f 

^ WAIST AND SIDES OF THE 

R BODY 

l‘ LATERAL MUSCLES OF THE 

1 TRUNK AND LEGS 



IV' ^ HANDS. ARMS AND SHOUL- 

flV OERS 

jftl ARM EXTENSORS AND FLEX- 

V ORS AND ENTIRE SHOULDER 

? GIRDLE 

- Ak. 

FEET. LEGS AND ANKLES 

ARCH SUPPORTERS. FOOT 

SUPINATORS. FOOT EXTEN- 

VV SORS. LEG EXTENSORS AND 

§ 1 THIGH EXTENSORS 



Standing, arms extended 
aloDK sides, flex arms to 
chest. Rhythmically -swing 
arms down, forward, and 
upward over head, as far 
back as pos-sible. With up- 
ward motion, take a deep 
breath, fill lungs with air 
and stretch chest. 


Lying on stomach with 
hand.s tucked under the 
thighs and with back 
arched, chest and head up, 
flutter-kick continuously, 
moving the legs 8 to 10 
inches apart. Kick from the 
hips with a slight liend in 
the knees. 


Two exercises: 1) Kneeling 
on both hands and knees, 
inhale a deep, full breath, 
then suck in abdomen to- 
ward the spine - hold for a 
few seconds. 2) Sitting, al- 
ternately rai.se right and 
left knees toward the chest. 


Lying full length, right-side 
of the body on the floor, 
whip left leg up and down 
in rapid motion 12 inches 
off floor 30 times. Repeat 
exerci.se with left side of 
body down, raising right leg 
off floor 50 times. 


Two exerci.ses: 1 ) Lying on 
back, gra.sp one knee and 
while resisting with hip 
muscle, pull knee toward 
che.st. Repeal exercise with 
other knee. 2) With chest 
down, resting on both 
hands, do full-length push- 
ups up to 10 lime.s. 


Three exerci.se.s: 1 > Walk in 
circle on outside edges of 
feet. 2) Facing wall, lean 
forward, hands on wall, and 
push up and down on toes. 
3) In extended pu.sh-up po- 
sition, feet pointed in, 
bounce body weight on an- 
kles to stretch joints. 



CIRCULATORY AND RESPIRA- 
TORY ENDURANCE 

ARMS. LEGS. TORSO AND 
HEART. BLOOD VESSELS AND 
LUNGS 


Walk one mile each day, 
taking long strides and 
deep breaths. Or swim, cy- 
cle, row, bowl, skate, ski, 
dance, play handball, golf 
or any other activity to use 
the various muscle groups, 
increase efliciency and de- 
velop endurance. 


EXERCISES FOR BODY CONDITIONING 


MODERATE EXERCISES FOR SECOND MONTH 


HARO EXERCISES FOR THIRD MONTH AND LATER 


ALLOTTED TIME 






5 


; 



Standing, swing both arms 
across the front of the body 
in full arm circles. Rhyth- 
mically rise on the balls of 
the feet with each upward 
movement of the arms, 
taking regular full, deep 
breaths. 



Two exerci.ses: 1) Back to- 

waril floor.supporling body 

on hands and heels, whip 

midspction of body up and 

down in rapid movement. ^ iJiO 

21 Lying on stomach with 

handsbehind iheneck.arrh 

body, raising chest and logs 

off the floor 15 times. 


Two exerci.ses: 11 Lying on 
back, raise and hold both 
legs 4 to 5 inches off the 
floor. Vigorou-sly .slap the 
abdominal region but con- 
tinue to breathe. 2) Sitting, 
tuck both knees toward 
che.sf, then thrust legs out 
-straight 20 times. 



Lying full length, right side 
of the body on the floor, 
whip loft leg up and down 
in rapid motion as high a.s 
po.ssible off the floor 30 
times. Repeat exercise with 
left side down, raising right 
leg off floor 30 times. 




Two exercises: 1) Chest 
down, resting on both 
hands, do full-length push- 
ups up to 20 times. 2) Chin 
the bar, lifting body weight 
olf the floor. 10 time.s. 


II 


Hop on both feet up to 
100 limes; change to .strad- 
dle hop, up to 100 times; 
change to alternate stride 
hop, up to 100 times; hop 
on right foot 25 times; hop 
on left foot 25 times. 



5 


Standing with legs wide 
apart, alternately cross 
over arms, touching hand 
as far as pos.sible to the 
floor outside of foot. Whip 
arm back overhead, fast 
and hard. While doing ex- 
erci.se, suck in and blow out 
air forcefully. 

Perform each 
set of exercises 
for 5 minutes, 
breathing deep- 
ly. Rest, take 

10 full breaths, 
then start ex- 
ercises for next 
muscle group. 

Lying on stomach with 
hands behind neck, exer- 
cise in four counts; a) arch 
back, legs and chest off 
floor; b) extend arms fully 
forward; c) return hands to 
neck: d) flatten body to 
floor and relax one .second. 
Repeat exercise 15 times. 

Perform each 
.set of exercises 
for 5 minutes, 
breathing deep- 
ly. Rest, take 

10 full breath.s, 
then start ex- 
ercise.s for next 
muscle group. 

Two exercises lying on 
back: 1 1 Raise legs to ver- 
tical position, then slowly 
lower them to the floor 20 
times. 2) In four count.s, 
a) raise legs 18 inches; b) 
spread legs apart; cl return 
legs together: d) lower legs 
to floor. 20 times. 

Perform each 
set of exerci.ses 
for 5 minutes, 
breathing deep- 
ly. Rest, take 

10 full breaths, 
then start ex- 
ercises for next 
muscle group. 

With right side of body 
down, rigidlv supported off 
floor by extended right arm 
and foot, rai.se left leg up to 
horizontal and down 30 
times. Repeal exercise with 
left side of body down, rais- 
ing right leg off floor 30 

Perform each 
.set of exercises 
for 5 minutes, 
breathing deep- 
ly. Rest, take 

10 full breaths, 
then start ex- 
ercises for next 


times. muscle group. 


Two exercises: 1) Chest 
down, resting on both 
hands, do full-length push- 
ups 20 times or more. 2) 
Chin the bar, lifting body 
weight off the floor, 12 times 
or more. 


Perform each 
set of exercises 
for 5 minutes, 
breathing deep- 
ly. Rest, take 
10 full breaths, 
then start ex- 
ercises for next 
muscle group. 


Hop on both feet 200 times; 
change to straddle hop, 200 
limes; change to alternate 
stride hop, 200 times; hop 
on each foot 50 times; do 
up to 50 full-squat jump.s, 
touching fingers to floor 
each time and springing 4 
inches to upright po.sition. 


j Perform each 

I set of exercises 

I for 5 minutes, 

breathing deep- 
ly. Rest, take 
■ 10 full breaths, 

then start ex- 
ercises for next 
mu.scle group. 



Walk-jog-walk-run-walk 2 
miles each day. Or swim, 
cycle, row, bowl, skate, ski, 
dance, play handball, golf 
or any other activity which 
puts various muscles of the 
body to test, increases agil- 
ity and develop.s greater 
endurance. 




Walk a mile, run a mile, 
walk 14 mile, sprint 200 
yards and walk 1/2 mile 
each day; breathe deeply, 
stretch chest. Or, to devel- 
op maximum motor ability 
and endurance, strenuou.sly 
engage in an activity de- 
scribed at left. 


Do above exer- 
cises for 30 min- 
utes to warm 
up specific mus- 
cles. For endur- 
ance, add exer- 
ci.ses, swimming 
or game {Ufl) 
for 30 minutes. 


1.9th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BUT WHERE IS . . . 

Sirs: 

1 enjoyed reading your article entitled 
195i and Its Sportsman: Roger Bannister 
and think that your choice of Roger Ban- 
nister as Si’s first Sportsman of the Year 
was a good one, but I do think your two- 
page salute to the other '54 top sport per- 
sonalities lacks a few names many of us 
had expected to be recognized by SI. 

Wisconsin’s Alan Ameche, the Iron 
Horse, who wound up his four-year college 
career by setting a new NCAA ground- 
gaining record, who also was placed on 
every major All-America eleven, plus being 
awarded the Heisman and Collier Trophies 
as the outstanding college player in 1954, 
was the one athlete who, without a doubt, 
should have been given recognition. Coach 
Paul Brown, of the world football cham- 
pions, the Cleveland Browns, should have 
been given recognition since he is the pro 
coach of the year. The same can be said of 
Woody Hayes, coach of the national cham- 
pions, the Buckeyes of Ohio State. The 
name of Leo Durocher, manager of the 
New York Giants, was al.so, for some rea- 
son, not mentioned. What must a person 
do to gain national recognition by your 
magazine? 

I do however, realize that it is quite 
impossible to name a “dream list” of the 
top athletes, that is, a list that everyone 
would agree with. 

Bob Kools 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

YOU NEGLECTED . . . 

Sirs; 

... In your wonderful photo of all the 
sports champions of the year you neglected 
to show G. Diehl Mateer Jr.— National 
Squash Champion. 

Clinton L. Mellor 

Haverford, Pa. 

AND WHAT HAPPENED . . . 

Sirs: 

. . . What happened to college and pro 
basketball champions? 

Brian B. Jacobus 

Metuchen, N.J. 

• This being 1954 we limited ourselves 
to 54 outstanding athletes. During '54 
SI reported, in pictures or text, on 
sports headliners Ameche (Nov. 29, 1; 
Oct. 25, 18; Sept. 20, 13), Brown (Jan. 
3; Nov. 15), Hayes (Jan. 10; Dec. 27, 
13; Nov. 29, 1), Durocher (Nov. 8; 
Oct. 11. 4; Sept. 27, 13; .Aug. 30. 23, 
16), Gola (Dec. 27, 13) and pro basket- 
ball (Dec. 6). For news concerning 
Squash Champion Mateer see The 
W'ONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT. SI will 
run (Feb. 28 1 a color spectacle on the 
Lakers-Knickerbockers game. — ED. 

ONE MAN’S WELCOME OPINION 

Sirs: 

About thi.s time of year, most sports 
fanatics pick a sportsman of the year. So, 
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being a sports fanatic, I have picked mine. 
It took quite a while to arrive at my deci- 
sion; I had to think who had done more 
for sports in 1954 than anyone else— Leo 
Durocher who won the baseball World’s 
Championship; Rocky Marciano, who did 
quite a bit for boxing; and "Hopalong” 
Cas.sady who led his team to the mythical 
football championship. But 1 thought the 
word sports included more than baseball, 
football or boxing, and so I arrived at my 
decision. My sportsman of the year has 
done more for the sports world than anyone 
else in 1954. 

If you look in the sports records of 1964 
you won’t find his name, you probably will 
never .see his picture on the sports page of 
a newspaper, but he has made the greatest 
contribution to sports ever. My sportsman 
rates second to none, Your selection of your 
sportsman of 1954 is one man’s opinion; 
mine isn’t— 500,000 people can’t be wrong. 
My .sportsman of 1954 isSPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED. 

Jimmy Matherly 

Blacksburg, Va. 

• We accept the Matherly Award with 
modest pleasure.— ED. 

HE WAS GREAT 

Sirs; 

I'd like to thank you for your farewell 
story on Otto Graham (SI, Jan. 3). He has 
really been great. 

I have been a Cleveland Brown fan for 
more than five years now, but I have not 
seen pictures of the players and therefore 
do not know them well. There was a pic- 
ture of the Cleveland Browns whooping it 
up after the win over the Lion.s. I would 
really appreciate it if you would give the 
names of these players. 

Marlin Wertman 

Muncy, Pa. 

P.S. SI is great. 



• The players are: 1-Darrell Brew- 
ster, end. 2-Carlton Massey, end. 
3-Mike McCormack, guard. 4-Hor- 
ace Gillom, end. 5-John Sandusky, 
tackle. 6-Paul Brown, coach. 7-Don 
Colo, tackle. 8-Abe Gibron, guard. 
9-Kenny Kona, halfback. 10-Maurice 


Bassett, fullback. 11 -Dante Lavelli, 
end. 12-Lou Groza, tackle. 13-Billy 
Reynolds, halfback. 14-Harold Brad- 
ley, guard. 15-Otto Graham, (luarter- 
back. 16-Chuck Noll, guard.— ED. 

THEY WERE THE BEST 

Sirs: 

In my opinion SI is the best sports mag- 
azine I have ever stuck my nose into, and, 
believe me, I have read almost every one 
printed. 

1 enjoyed and used your complete pre- 
coverage of the Bowl games. They were 
the best I have ever seen in any magazine 
or newspaper. 

Stephen Jackson 

St. Marys, Pa. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Sirs: 

After carefully reading SI, my brother 
and I picked winners for the Bowl games; 
but our mother and dad picked other 
teams. The results were certainly amazing. 
My brother and I picked all the Bowl win- 
ners and the East-West game. Our parents 
lost. 

Don’t you think we did a good job in 
picking all the winners? 

1 am 1 1 years old and my brother is 8 
years old. 

David and Richard Brodsky 
Providence, R.I. 

• Our 43-year-old Herman Hickman 
feels pretty good about his selections 
too.— ED. 

OUR HOUSE 

SIRS: 

SI IS A FAVORITE AT OUR HOUSE, ESPECIAL- 
LY WITH EDDIE JUNIOR. ALL OF US ENJOY 
THE MAGAZINE AND THAT GOES FOR MRS. 
ERDElJ^TZ TOO. THAT SERIES OF ARTICLES 
ON THE ARMY-NAVY FOOTBALL GAME WAS A 
PIP. 

Eddie Erdelatz 
NAVY FOOTBALL COACH 

ANNAPOLIS 

GUTS AND DESIRE 

Sirs: 

Having watched delightedly your swift 
progre.ss to a secure place in the American 
sports scene, I have held back from com- 
pliments with the thought, "If they come 
through with something on beagle field 
triaU, I'll admit it’s a reallii thorough sports 
coverage they're giving us.’’ Now you’ve 
done it, and an honorable “Field Cham- 
pion" title to you for a good and concise 
job. 

One aspect, and an important one, over- 
looked was mention of the many pack 
trials held in “.snowshoe” hare country. 
In the over-all field trial picture these far 
outnumber and overshadow in eflect 
the “private" pack trials described by Mr. 
Wells. 

In these, the entry is by individual own- 
ers, totaling often 30 or 40 hounds never 
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run together before. To come out a winner, 
a hound must display teamwork and in- 
dividual ability, plus guts and desire for 
three .solid hours. A problem faced by the 
AKC i.s the argument over award of cham- 
pionship points between these trials and 
the larger brace .stake.s. In the latter, care- 
ful-working hounds have little time to dem- 
onstrate searching ability and enduran<«, 
while in the former over-competitive .spirit 
sometime.s leads to frowned-on tricks to 
beat out the others. 

Actually, what we beaglers all want is a 
hound careful and honest in his work, plus 
all-<lay endurance an<l “drive,” plug the 
ideal type of a show dog! Hope I get one 
some time! 

David S. Casskdy 

Woodsville. K.II. 

WE REALIZE THEIR GREATNESS 

Sirs: 

Thanks for the fine article about Vic 
Seixas and Tony Traberl in the article, 
The Cup Comeg Home (SI, Jan. :ji. Any 
tennis fan can realiw* the greatness of these 
two players. 

.\lso I would like to say I enjoy Si better 
every issue and am prouder than ever to 
be a charter subscriber. 

Thanks for a wonderful magaaine. 

nii.i, Stewart Jr. 

Hart.selle, Ala. 

MISTER AVERAGE 

Sirs: 

.As a charter member of your magazine 
I put down that first issue with a feeling 
that I was cheated. I was awed by your 
spectacular pictures to l)e sure . . . but 
something .seemed to bo wrong. Today, 
now that many an issue ha.s pa.ssed by my 
gaze, a pattern has evolved. My opinion 
as to what is wrong with SI: Where am 
I? WHKHE IS MISTER AVERAGE 
SPORTSMAN??? 

Isn’t it apparent from where you .sit that 
the average man would rather see HIM- 
SELF in the magazine than .some nobility 
or Mister Rich at play in his hundred- 
thou.sand-dollar plaything? All I have been 
fed since I bought your magazine was a 
diet of boar hunts, European pheasant 
shoots, fancy animal .shows and the like 
. . . Let us get down to the ba.sic sports 
of America . . . Where is the hunter who 
picks up his single twelve and goes out with 
his mongrel hound to get a few rabbits 
(they keep telling me more shells are shot 
at rabbits than at any other game in Amer- 
ica)? So far this magazine has avoided this 
rodent like the plague . . . Where is the 
fisherman with the cane pole, the bass fish- 
erman with his casting rod, the down-io- 
earth kind of guy we meet every day 
afield? So far, I have not .seen anything in 
your magazine that would fit into this 
mold. What are the editors trying to cre- 
ate? A P’ORTt^NE magazine for the sports- 
man set? 

Today we are fed a diet of skiing articles, 
but here in Michigan beside the small hand- 
ful of young people who visit the ski resorts 
we have thousands of others who hunt for 
cottontails, many more are up north hunt- 
ing the snowshoe hare and some are run- 
ning dogs after bobcat. On the lakes we 
have THOUSANDS of fi.shermen after 
bluegills, perch and pike . . . But what do 
we get from SI? A //ofi'dny-tyjre of article 
on the ski centers of the Continent. 


All in all, this magazine has ended up 
the way I expected, a kind of mixture of 
the magazines liiny, liagebiill, with a little 
bit of Holiday thrown in. A.s for outdoor 
sports, oh, you will find those in the back 
pages between the ads. , . . 

Will 1 see SI in 1966 at the barbershop 
or will I have to go to the exclusive country 
club? It’s in your hands ... Or will it lx? 
that in 1966 it will be just another one of 
the manv sport magazines that went broke 
becau-se'it forgot MISTER AVERAGE 
MAN? 

".Average Reader” 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

• Time will tel!. — ED. 

THE ONLY ONE 

Sirs: 

Srdkti.ng Look, Dec. 20., Slimmer Su-im- 
mcTH, was beautifully photographed. Your 
readers might be intere.sted to know that 
the swimming pool where these pictures 
were taken is the only one of its kind in the 
world. It is designed in the shape of a leaf, 
the stem connecting with an indoor swim- 
ming pool. The (living boards are of gla.s.s 
and the supports are hydraulically operat- 
ed. The underground photography room 
looks to all parts of the pool with the win- 
dow at water level and below. 

It is owned by Mr. Philip Ilsley, pioneer 
designer and builder of swimming pools 
and swimming pool equipment, so every 
new gadget and device is first tested on this 
pool. 

J. F. Howard 

Los Angeles 
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ARIZONA QUAIL AND TEXAS LOUTS 

Sirs; 

Since SI and I share the same birthday I 
thought I'd like to suggest an item for its 
Futures Book. 

Quail shooting in the Arizona de.sert can 
be a.s colorful and exciting a.s you might 
care to make it. The desert growth and 
beautiful scenery are immen.sely intriguing 
and (juail .shooting calls for an acrobatic 
gunner who ran point his gun both fast 
and straight. 

When tho.se lush little blue bombers 
break from cover they are a target for just 
a few seconds. 

And as a gourmet's delight, no meat 
(wild or domestic) can equal a properly 
prepared quail dinner. 

This is truly a sport you can enjoy— 
"having and eat it too." 

The accompanying picture was taken 


by my wife just a 30-minule drive from 
Phoenix. 

J. L. Meyers 

Idaho Falls. Ida. 

P.S. How silly that archaic lout from Texas 
can be made to look who refers to “grown 
men who sneak up in the forest to slaugh- 
ter a covey of quail" (19th Hole, Dec. 61. 





TO EVERY MAN OR WOMAN 

Sirs: 

Mr. Richard Irwin's sugge.stion in 19th 
Hole, Dec. 27 to help the Olympic 'I earn 
Fund is an excellent one and I enclo.se my 
check for one dollar. 

Now— we'll need a lot more money so 
here’s a suggestion; Every man or woman 
who has ever run or played on a school, col- 
lege, athlete’s club or other track team — 
send in one dollar. 

Jim WiT.pi 

Binghamton, N.Y. 

WE MUST 

Sirs: 

We must get our Olympic teams there 
if only "to get clobbered.” 

I'm proud to be able to contribute some- 
thing and I’ll try to .send more, 

Anonymols 

Philadelphia 
P.S. SI is terrific. 

THE RUSSIAN ANGLE 

Sirs; 

I am a charter subscriber to SI and have 
enjoyed every word of every issue. I have 
been psiwcially interested in the Russian 
angle in the Olympics. When I read “No 
Pa.s.sage to Moscow” tSorNDTRAi’K, Dec. 
27 I. I was amazed at the lack of interest 
American fans have in international compe- 
tition. After reading your article I was very 
enthused, as I imagine many others were. 
I would be very happy to know the plai-e 
that contributions should be sent. 

Tim Cohler 

Highland Park, III. 

• We suggest that all contributions he 
sent to the Olympic Team Fund, 540 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, which reports 
the receipt of over $2,000 as a result ol 
appeals published in SI. Readers who 
wish to furl her a particular sport should 
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name their choice along with their con* 
tribution.— KD. 

RIGHT! 

Sirs: 

Hartford squash racquets players, as 
well as those in Detroit, will recognize 
Joe Hahn, former National Senior Cham- 
pion, and his brother Eddie, former Ka- 
tional Singles Champion, in I’AT ON THK 
Bac k. Jan. 3., not Jim Standish and Ben 
Warren. Right? 

Chaulks E. Rkainari) 
We.st Hartford. Conn. 


• We erreci. Herewith, the pictures of 
all four chamjiiotis and a “Pat on 
the Back” to each. — ED. 





COOLING HIS BACKSIDE 

Sirs; 

Surpriniuy Dfcr Hunt (SI, Dec. ISi is no 
misnomer, but cutting off a shirttail be- 
cause a hunler did what he was suppo.sed 
to do is a surprise. 

For many years in this country, a hunter 
loses his shirttail when he shoots at a <leer 
and fails to kill it. Not only <loes he then 
lose his shirttail. ruining a good shirt and 
cooling his backside, but the tail is hung on 
the camp walls for all to see his ignominy 
in years to come. It is a playful reverse of 
honor to lose one’s shirttail. 

Further, that hunter should always wear 
that laille.ss shirt when hunting until he 
does kill a deer. .And if the tail is cut <ilf 
above the waistline it could be inconvenient 
and uncomfortable. No, my shirttail has 
not yet adorned a camp wall. 

RoliKKT M, Kurtz 

Clearfield, Pa. 

• Tailless Hunter Uhlmann shot his 
way into a local custom. Most hunt- 
ers follow Reader Kurtz’s tribal way. 
-El). 

POWER OF POSITIVE LIFTING 

Sins: 

I enjoyeil Ezra Bowen's Think uud Lift 
story (SI, Doc. 20) on Schemansky and 
Kono, two weight-lj/ting champion.s who 
btdieve in positive thinking to obtain their 
weight-lifting achievements. On Sunday, 
Dec. 26, in the Marble Collegiate Church 


of New York City, I was delighted to find 
that another great champion of positive 
thinking, Dr. Norman Vincent I’eale, start- 
ed his -sermon. Look Aliriid trilk Antiripu- 
(io}i, with these words: 

"There is a new magazine, SPORTS IL- 
LUSTR.ATRD, that has in this week’s issue 
a story on the use of prayer employed by 
Norbert Schemansky, who can lift more 
pounds over his heail than any other hu- 
man being. . . 

After telling how Schemansky accom- 
plished this feat through the power of great 
concentration. Dr. Peale went on to say 
that he realized that SI was going to he a 
great source of information for his sermons 
in the future. 

I know that by this time SI has ap- 
peared in many fields of endeavor, hul 
I'm .sure that you’ll bo interesteil in know- 
ing that Dr, I’eale ha<l included this fine 
article as a pari of his great Christmas 
Sunday sermon. 

May 1 congratulate you on yaiir positive 
thinking your abiliiy to give to the pub- 
lic the desired information on the numer- 
ous sports we have in America through your 
varied an<l interesting stories. 

Gene J. Pyi.e 

New York 

FRED'S MEMORY 

Sirs: 

Thanks to Ernest Havemann for his arti- 
cle about Fred Miller 'SI, Dec. 27.. Fred’s 
memory will always live in the hearts of all 
Milwaukeeans. We’re all deeply grateful 
for the many won<lerful things he’.s done in 
the worM of sports. We’ll miss liim. 

ReginaM) L. Becker 

FPO New York 

MAis out 

Messieurs: 

Desirant depuis longtemps m’abonner & 
un Journal sportif d’.Antdriqiie, Je viens 
d’apprendre par un missionnaire americain 
a Leopold\'ine que vous edilez mainlenant 
un journal sportif intiluld SPORTS IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

Je vous saurai gr? de hien vouloir me 
faire connaltre la valeur d’un abonnement 
annuel li votre magazine SPORTS IL- 
JAiSTRATED et si po.s.s'ibJe rrie (aire par- 
venir un exemplaire libre de ce journal par 
vote de mer. 


Je vous en remercie vivemenl d I’avance 
et vous prie d'agr(k?r, Messieurs, mes 
salutations di.stingudes. 

Malunga-Simon 
L<-opoldvillp, Congo Beige 
• SI, Jan. 17 should be steaming up the 
Congo Jan. 31 on its way to sports en- 
thu.siast Malunga-Simon. who was 
converted to SI by an .\inerican mis- 
sionary in Leopoldville. — ED. 

OLYMPICS: FOUNDER'S PHILOSOPHY 

Sirs: 

J wa.s very muvh jn}prc.s«e<J b.v your edi- 
torial on "The Concept of Sport” (Sound- 
TR.VCK, Dec. 27 1. It is an extremely rare 
event and a most gratifying experience 
when one finds a magazine discus.sing the 
philosophy of athletic competition in such 
a manner as you have. 

The International Olympic Committee 
ha's not been, and probably never will Ije, 
aiile to slop the sportswriters and sporus 
fans of the competing nations from con- 
st nicling point systems to determine “team 
standing. . . Although it is probably 
more a ca.sp of wanting to bo "top dog” 
than of iniprnalional politics, the United 
States is certainly among the most guilty 
of the nations giving undue amounts of em- 
phasis an<l publicity to this unsanctioped 
phase of Olympic competition. 

... I, for one, go along with Founder dc- 
Coubertin’s philosophy of iudiridunl com- 
petition anri believe that the OlyntpicCom- 
mittee shoultl do all in its power to discour- 
age the conc«-pt of team competition. . . . 

What has irritated me even more is 
the current "Beal-Russia-in-lhe-Olympics” 
campaign that is going on in our country. 
It is being supported by many sections of 
our citizenry and, if newspaper and maga- 
zine quotes are correct, even our .American 
Olympic officials. 

U appears to me to be quite necessary 
for the participating nations' and the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee to revalu- 
ate the purpose of the Olympic Games be- 
fore any more are held. If team standings 
are tlesired, I would recommend that the 
committee adopt un official scoring system 
an«l pm an end to the existing hypocrisy. 

Howard G. Knuttgen 
Instructor in Ehysicul Education 
Ohio Stale University 
Columbus, O. 
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“It may be said that there are things of more 
importance than striking a ball against the wall — 
there are things indeed which make more noise and 
do as little good, such as making war and peace, 
making speeches and answering them, making 
verses and blotting them; making money and 
throwing it away. But the game of fives is what no 
one despises who has ever played it .. . He has no 
other wish, no other thought, from the moment 
the game begins, but that of striking the ball, 
of placing it, of making it!” 

William HazUtt, 1819 



New champ... a slip-on with a sturdy look 



